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THE IRISH DEBATE, 


7 mischief caused by the calculated garrulity of the 
Land League members is confined to waste of time. 
They have within the last week done much to alienate any 
sympathy which may have been felt for their cause by the 
more violent democrats in England. In the last four 
divisions the Land Leaguers voted alone, having gone too far 
even for the BrapLauGus and Jacos Bricuts, who have up 
to this time zealously supported the cause of disorder. The 
managers of the faction have also contrived to diminish 
their own numbers by provoking the formal abandonment 
of their connexion by Mr. Saaw, Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, Mr. 
Mircue.t. Henry, and other respectable advocates of Home 
Rule. The orators of the residuum fiercely denounce the 
seceders, and exhort their constituents to exclude them 
from Parliament. Itisimpossible at present to know whether 
they will be able to enforce their threats, but the gradual 
expurgation of comparatively scrupulous partisans, which 
occurs to all revolutionary factions, seldom tends to their 
ultimate advantage. Itis not to be regretted that Mr. 
PakneLt has been unable to maintain the tone of affected 
moderation which surprised the House on the first day of 
the debate. His offensive personalties, and his audacious 
denunciations of English rule in Ireland, may perhaps have 
gratified his followers, but they have weakened his cause. 
While the chief of the Land League for a time discarded 
his habitual tone of menace and invective, Mr. Justin 
McCarruy has appeared in the novel character of a poli- 
tical fanatic. Readers of his historical work must be 
puzzled and surprised by the uncalculating enthusiasm of 
the cheerful and indifferent annalist who has now become 
Mr. Parye.u’s lieutenant. .Mr. McCartuy’s new-born zeal 
blinded him to the monstrous anomaly, forcibly exposed 
by Mr. Giapstoye, of a proposal that the Crown should, 
at the instance of the House of Commons, assume a dis- 
pensing power, and place a class of unoffending and loyal 
subyects outside the protection of the law. It was not until 
two days had been wasted in ostensible discussion that Mr. 
McCarruy became aware of the ‘meaning of his own 
amendment. Like one of the minor performers at a 
Spanish bull-fight, he had discharged his self-appointed 
fonction by delaying for a time the decisive contest. Mr. 
Dawson’s amendment was less obviously irregular, and 
he also contrived to occupy many hours of the time of the 
House of Commons before Mr. THorotp Rocers’s in- 
genuity hit the blot which had escaped the observation 
of the Speaker. Mr. O’Ketty violated only good sense 
and good taste, without directly infringing the orders of 
the House. og 

The amendment about the Irish borough franchise, 
though it proved to be irregular, was less outrageous 
in the form which had been selected for promotion of 
the common object. In performing his task of occupy- 
ing time Mr. Dawson found it necessary to digress 
into the subject of the municipal franchise, which ho 
had forgotten to include in the terms of the amend- 
ment. It is neither customary nor reasonable to dis- 
euss in a debate on the Address the merits of a Bill 
which may or may not be hereafter submitted to Par- 
liament. No issue was raised between Mr. Dawson and 
the Government which represents the majority of the 

use, except the immediate urgency of a measure for 
deteriorating, if possible, the character of Irish constitu- 
eucies and members. Mr. Forster is already pledged to 


the proposed reduction of the franchise ; and there can be 
no doubt of his sincerity. Perhaps Mr. Dawson may be 
right in his belief that household suffrage would substi- 
tute for the Irish Arrorney-GENeRAL a member of the 
social and intellectual level of Mr. Biacar. Mr. Forster 
would not agree with Mr. Dawson that such a change 
would be advantageous; but he has through his whole 
career consistently preferred the theory of the widest 
popular suffrage to subordinate considerations of ex- 
pediency, convenience, and personal fitness. Mr. Finican 
suggested an excuse for the degradation of the fran- 
chise which may probably explain the reasons for agitat- 
ing the question. The villages which pass for boroughs 
in Ireland are so insignificant that Mr. Fuovican is re- 
turned by 240 constituents. If the whole adult male 
population were entitled to vote, he would be enabled to 
count a much larger number of electors. Whenever the 
matter is brought forward by the Government, the Con- 
servatives will be well advised in abstaining from oppo- 
sition. There is no use in irritating real or pretended 
prejudice by trying to maintain an undeniable difference 
between English and Irish institutions. The practical re- 
sults of a reduction of the franchise will be insignificant, 
for it matters little whether the enlightened constituents 
of Mr. Finican are swamped or are reinforced by an 
addition to their number. 
Although obstraction is much less criminal than the 
tyranny of the Land League, it is possible that it may 
have a greater effect in arousing the indignation of the 
English constituencies. There are sections of the popula- 
tion which, perhaps, regard with complacency the cruel 
injustice under which the majority of Irish landlords are 
suffering; and they may not fully understand the wide 
operation of the machinery of Land League coercion. 
Irish landowners are strangers, and the public instructors 
who conduct provincial newspapers have systematically 
represented them as tyrants and oppressors. The House 
of Commons, on the other hand, derives its origin 
from the constituencies, and the Prime Minister has 
not ceased to be the popular favourite. That Parliament 
and the Government should be systematically thwarted 
in the attempt to discharge their undoubted duty is 
not a form of anarchy which commends itself to Eng- 
lish sympathy. The friends of the Land League are 
yisibly alarmed by the consequences of the pertinacious 
defiance of English feeling which has diminished its 
capabilities of doing harm in Ireland. Day after day 
Mr. Parnett and his followers are warned by sympa- 
thizing journalists that they are injuring themselves 
without cansing equivalent public inconvenience. The 
election at Wigan apparently indicates a reaction which is 
perhaps directed rather against the agitators and their 
English abettors than against the Government. The issue 
of protection to life and property or complicity with 
lawless rule was broadly proposed to the electors. , It 
was known that Mr. PoweLt would vote for the measure 
which is invidiously described as a Coercion Bill; and his 
adversary, in deference to a number of Irish voters for the 
borough, of the estimated number of fifteen hundred, did 
not shrink from promisiug to oppose all measures for the 
restoration of deder and liberty. There is no reason to 
doubt that the followers of Mr. Parvett, the professed 
enemy of England, redeemed their pledge by voting for 
Mr. Lancaster. The consequence was that the small 
majority obtained at the general election by the eldest 
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son of a powerfal and popular nobleman in the neigh- 
bourhood was now exceeded by 450 votes. Whatever 
the verdict of Wigan is worth, it might have been thought 
that it was sufficiently certairi ; but the journal which 
maintained a steady alliance with the Land League, and. 
which has consistently opposed legislation in restraint of 
its despotism, was cqual to the task of explaining the 
+ igan election away. _The, voters, it seems, returned.a 
upporter of coercion against an opponent, because they 
were themselyes opposed to exceptional measures, and, 
therefore, to the Government which proposes a Coercion 


Bill. That revolutionary passion should so utterly pervert, 


the judgment of an able writer would be a startling 
paradox, if it were not conformable to many precedents. 

The introduction, and even the passage, of a Coercion. 
Bill is, at last, within sight, though it may possibly 
become necessary to alter during the debate the rules 
of Parliamentary procedure. Mr. Ditton’s threat that 
the enactment of the Bill will be met by a genéral 
refusal of rent is another illustration of the- lawless 
spirit with which Parliament has to cope. The power 
which will be given to the proper authorities to effect 
arrests without the necessity of vindicating them by 
legal evidence will even now cripple the branches of the 
Land League by prenting a wholesome terror in the minds 
of their paid agents. If the Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended in October the country would now have been 
peaceable; and it may not be too late to undo some part 
of the evil which has resulted from delay. When protec- 
tion is afforded to the peaceable part of the population, 
it is not impossible that dissensions may arise among 
those who have hitherto obeyed the orders of Mr. Par- 
NELL, The persecution which has been directed against 
liberal and improving landlords. has thrown many 
labourers out of employ. In number they are about equal 
with the occupiers, and they will soon discover, if they 
are not already aware of the fact, that they are threatened 
both with permanent loss of wages and with perpetual 
exclusion from any share in the land. Peasant proprietors 
want no hired labour, and it is proposed that they shall have 
a monopoly of their farms. The vague and unmeaning 
promises addressed to them by Land League orators in- 
dicate a fear that the labourers may break loose from the 

uidance of the demagogues, The debates on the Land 
Bill, which is to follow the Coercion Bill, will end in the 
acceptance of the Government proposals, whatever they 
may be; but they will probably throw light on political 
and economic difficulties which have not been sufficiently 
considered, 


CHILI AND PERU. 


HE recent victories of the Chilians mark what 
may be the last phase of a war that has crushed 
Bolivia, desolated Peru, and severely taxed the resources 
and energy of Chili. The first stage of the war was the 
occupation by Chili of the territory which gave rise to 
the war. It will be remembered that the cause of quarrel 
was a district, mostly desert, but rich in nitrate and silver, 
which lies between Chili and Peru. It had been long un- 
certain whether this. territory belonged to Bolivia or 
Chili, but an arrangement was at last effected by which 
Chili recognized that the territory belonged to Bolivia, 
but stipulated that Chilian citizens should be protected in_ 
their operations within the limits in question, and be free 
from onerous duties. Secretly encouraged by Pern, 
Bolivia broke its engagement and set itself to ruin the 
Chilian adventurers. Chili complained, and Bolivia 
replied by going to war, Peru immediately coming 
forward to her assistance. There was no shadow 
of justice in the conduct of Peru, but there was a 
deliberate and plausible calculation of profit. If Peru 
through Bolivia could get hold of the, nitrate held 
by Chilians, she might, with her own supplies in addition, 
get & monopoly of the nitrate market, and come into a re- 
newal of the wealth which she had obtained from guano 
and squandered. Chili had no vessel like the Huascar, and 
Pern might hope to command the sea, while the united 
forces of Peru and Bolivia might be thought to be more than 
a match for any force that Chili could send to the disputed 
district. War began, and its first stage was a series of 
snecessful operations by which Chili made herself mistress 
of the disputed district and of a ion of the southern 
territory of Peru, and so punished the Bolivians that they 


virtually retired from the contest. The next stage was 
the struggle for mastery at sea. Chili again triumphed. 
The Huascar was captured, Peruvian ports were shelled 
or blockaded, and a small Chilian force was landed 
not far from Lima, to give a taste of the horrors 
of war to those who had stirred it: up. Then came 
the third stage. Time ran on without any marked event, 
and the belligerents were mainly engaged with preparin 

for the great event of the war, the attack on fa an 


‘its defence. This pause offered an opportunity of medi- 


ation, and the United States undertook the task. This 
attempt to bring the war to a conclusion failed, as Peru 
would not accede to the demands of Chili. What Chili 
asked for is not precisely known. Probably she asked not 
only for the disputed territory, but of some portion of the 
southern region of Peru which she judged necessary to 
secure undisturbed the possession of the district which had. 
been Bolivian. Directly it was known that the negotia- 
tions had failed, the Chilians set themselves to the execu- 
tion of the arduous and bold undertaking which they are. 
now engaged in prosecuting, and the Peruvians collected 
the last forces they could muster to save their capital. 


The Chilian expeditionary force is said to consist of 
22,500 infantry, 2,400 artillery, and 800 cavalry, with eighty 
pieces of artillery and ten Gatling guns. The landing, 
which the Peruvians were not in a position to dispute, was 
effected at a point on the coast somewhat to the south of 
Lima. At a distance of eighteen miles from Lima, the 
Chilians came on a Peruvian force stationed at a little 
town called Lurin, near the coast, and connected by a rail- 
way with Lima. The Peruvians made a creditable resist~ 
ance, but they were only a detachment from the main 
Peruvian force, which is said to amount to 40,000 men, and 
had to yield to superior numbers. This left the Chilians 
free to proceed to the attack of the main Peruvian lines of 
defence. From Lima run two little railways belonging to. 
the same company, and terminating in the same station in 
the capital. One goes to the port of Callao, which is de- 
fended by a fort of great natural and artificial strength. 
The other goes to the watering-place of Chorillos, a few 
miles to the south of Callao. The Peruvians thus held a 
triangle, its three points being Lima, Callao, and Chorillos, 
and it was necessary for the Chilians to break into this 
triangle before they could think of assaulting the capital. 
Chorillos was not fortified, and it had therefore to be held: 
by a large force. The latest news is to the effect that 
a battle has been fought at Chorillos, and that the 
Peruvians haye again been defeated. The losses of the 
Peruvians have been heavy, but nothing is known as to 
the losses of the victors. Unless their losses have been 
so large as to disable them, they are now free to 
march on Lima. It is a fortified town, but the forti- 
fications are said to be old, ruined, and worthless. 
It is not, therefore, the fortifications of Lima that 
would stop an assault; but men of Spanish descent, 
like most other people of the second class in mili- 
tary skill, fight well with walls to protect them. 
The Chilian commander will know that the cost of 
life in taking Lima will be very heavy, and it might 
not be easy to hold’ Lima, if taken with the rem- 
nants of an army which at its outset consisted of less 
than twenty-five thousand men. The alternative is to 
starve Lima into a capitulation. The country round 
the capital is so fertile and so highly cultivated that it is 
said to be like a garden, and the Chilians will therefore 
have plenty of supplies, while as it never rains at 
Lima, they have no inclemency of climate to fear. 
It is true that, whatever they do, they will have 
the fort. of Callao behind them, and it is much 
too strong for them to take by a direct attack. 
Bat, if there is a large force there, it is sure to be 
starved sooner or later, as, with the command of sea 
and land, the Chilians can easily defeat any attempt to 
revictual the fort.. If the force of the fort is small, it 
will not be able to give any serious trouble to the army 
operating against Lima. The Chilians throughout the 
war have shown. equal prudence and energy ; and, if they 
have meant to do a thing, they have almost invariably 
done it. If the Chilian general decides to assault Lima, 
the probability is that he will have had such good reason 
for his decision that he will be successful. But he may 


decide to remain passive, to cut off all supplies from 
Lima and Callao, and to wait for reinforcements from‘ 
home. 

Even the capture of Lima might not terminate the war. 
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The President. of Perv may not choose to be shut up 
jm the capital, and: while ‘there is still'a road for .with- 
drawal open to: him he may prefer to take his army 
with him and get the «mountain districts, where 
the Ohiliazis: could scarcely follow him:. But. in these 
wild and -sterile regions he could not keep his army 
together, and» this army would break into bands of 
rillas .which would be »always’ ready to sweep into 
the, plains and. harass. the Chilians while seeking supplies. 
The war).might in this way Jast.an almost indefinite 
time. By the possession of tha capital by an enem 
throws everything) mto such confusion, so paralyses all 
organization, and so disheartens the population, that the 
gnffering nation is sorely tempted terms at, almost 
any price, Chili will,now probably ask not only the ter- 
ritory in the south, which there is not the rematest chance 
of the Peruvians retaking, but a war indemnity. . This in- 
demhity wilh fall on thé classes who suffer most 
by the capture of Lima, and.if they loudly. protest 
that they would rather bear the, future. burden of an 
indemnity than face present. ruin,. their voice can 
scarcely fail to make itself heard. It may be remarked, 
too, that the President of: Peru is nobody unless he 
is at Lima, There is no other centre of population 
and wealth.to which he can éscape, and from which he 
ean ‘wage @ new war. A defeated man roaming about 
monntains would not.be at all the kind of President to 
whom the people of Lima are accustomed. In Pera 
reyolations Are always made at Lima. A revolution at 
Lima made the present PresipENT, and another revolution 
at Lima may unmake him. He has been able to carry on 
the war hitherto because he has, maintained a reign of 
terror at Lima, and having the populace with him, 
he. has been easily able to stifle the feeble voices 
ef those who whispered that, e and not more 
war was what Peru really needed, If he goes away 
his reign of terror will be at an end, and there seems 
no obvious reason why the people of Lima should be loyal 
to him when they no longer) see or fear him. They have 
only got to make a new President: to terminate the war, 
and, of all things to make a new. President seems, to 
Spanish Republicans, the simplest: We may be sure that 
the Prestpent can make the calculation for himself as well 
asany onecan make it for him. He is more likely to 
remain President if he stays at ‘Lima, although he only 
stays there to witness its capture, than if he takes.to the hills, 
and becomes in every sense an outsider. He could scarcely 
suppose that if be, as President, remaized in Lima after 
it passed into the hands of the enemy, the war would go on 
elsewhere without him. He must..contemplate the neces~ 


. sity of making peace if Lima.is ‘taken ‘and he is taken 


with it. The Chilians may, therefore, be right in their 
calculation that, if they can but take Lima, the war will be 
at end, for a fagitive President ‘would cease to be Presi- 
dent, and a President who did not ‘fly must’ make: peace. 
No,ore-can,veuture to predict what will take place in a 
Spanish’ Republic, but there are: apparently! good reasons: 
for thinking that the Chilians, in making their great effort 
to terminate the war, have not miscalculated its effects if it 


THE GREEK DIFFICULTY. 
OME of the French eriticisms on'M. Bartuéiemy Sr.- 
Hinarre’s despatch to Count’ pE‘Movy are not un- 
founded; buat’ the subject has lost much of its interest 
since the project of arbitration was withdrawn. It was 
perhaps injudicious to dilate’ in a formal State paper 
on the probability that war between Greece and Turkey 
wotld be followed by insurrections in the neighbouring 
States and provinces; and that ‘disturbances in the East 
might not improbably involve some of the Great Powers 
in a general war. The concert of Earope ought not 
to be so lightly regarded by oné of the Governments 
which are at present professedly: acting in «cordial co- 
operation. There is no reason why the Powers should 
allow turbulent little States todireet their policy ; and, in- 
deed, there is little risk of war if, as it is proper td assume, 


directed, not. against themselves, but against their adver. 
sary, It.is nothing to them that Macedonia: may be in 
flames, or that Bulgaria or Servia may welcome an oppor- 
tunity of extending their present limits, As to the possi- 
bility of a European war, they may reasonably disclaim 
responsibility for a result which, if, it occurs, must have 
causes more deeply. seated than the attempt of. Greece 
to occupy. Epirus and Thessaly. French Minister 
perhaps anconsciously used the arguments which had de- 
termined the policy of his own.Government as reasons for 
the conclusions which he desired, to impress on the Greek 
Ministry. France on sufficient grounds deprecates any pro- 
ecediug which may tend to. war; while.Greeceis not disin- 
clined to profit by the occasion of fishing in troubled waters. 
_ Although it may be inexpedient that diplomatists should 
indulge in rhetorical phrases, M. Bartaéiemy Sr -Hinaire’s 
despatch ought to have beep deemed conclusive.,. The autho- 
rity which he derives from bis position supersedes the neces- 
sity of persuasion, The wishes and the resolutions of the 
French Gqvernment could not safely be disregarded, even 
if they were supported by. mach; feebler reasoning than 
that of the Foruign Mmusrer, At one time there was a 
certain apparent yacillation in French policy; and the un- 
certainty, was attributed to a difference of opinion between 
the responsible Ministers and the leader of the Repub- 
lican party. It is now well understood that M. Gam- 
BETTA has, either modified his former opinion, or delibe- 
rately abstains from. interference with the policy of the 
Cabinet. Public opinion is unanimous on the expediency 
of ayoiding diplomatie complications which might lead to 
war; and Greece may be well assured that M. Sr.-Hisarre 
speaks with full authority in the name of his country. On 
one material point he isan unimpeachable witness, The 
Greek Ministers affect, still to, adhere to the belief, which 
they may at one time have seriously entertained, that the 
Berlin Conference delivered a formal and final judgment. 
The members of the tribunal, who. must be competent to 
interpret their own meaning, unanimously agree to M. 
Sr.-Hizairs’s declaration that they confined themselves to 
a simple recommendation which conld have no binding 
force until the assent of both Turkey and Greece was 
obtained, It may be plausibly argued that the measure 
was injudicious, irregular, and calculated to mislead ; but 
combined Europe, if it makes a mistake, has the right and 
‘the power to correct it. There is reason to believe that at 
present all the Governments concur with France in a 
hearty desire to get rid of the controversy as soon as 
possible. j 
. According to a report which may probably be well 
founded, some. of the Powers are not disposed to main- 
tain’ in. negotiation the claims of Greece to Janina. It 
‘might: have been supposed that the question had been 
fully’ considered by the Berlin Plenipotentiaries; but it 
how seems to be discovered that the Turkish Government 
. has.thronghout been justified in its’ contention that the 
“position was) unnecessary. for defence,. and that it was 
tavonrably: situated for aggression.; The ‘anxiety of the 
Greeks for the acquisition of Janina is compatible with 
the thedry: that the ‘possession of the plate might facilitate 


’| farther acquisition of territory: It happeris that the capa- 
' bility of the new frontier to’ be used for purposes of defence 


is not of primary importance. Greece possesses the great 


| advantage of a practically indefensible title to any terri- 


tory which it has once lawfully occupied. Another 
neighbour might’ possibly encroach and retaliate; but 
against Turkey Greece has a virtual guarantee in the 
disinclination of Kurope to allow any enlargement of 
Mahometan dominion. If Janina were once ceded to 
Greece by treaty, Turkey must renounce all hope of re- 
covering possession. It is true that another class of diffi- 
culties might arise if the Southern Albanians were dis- 
posed to assert their independence. They would be 
formidable enemies to. a State which’ cannot permanently 
maintain a large military force. It is said that the town 
of Janina is essentially Greek in the language and cha- 
-racter of the population; but the disposition of the 
‘neighbouring tribes has not “been satisfactorily as- 

_1 The Turkish Government, with characteristic adroit- 
‘ness, takes advantage of the warlike demonstrations of 
‘Athens to exhibit as a contrast its own peaceable disposi- 
‘tion and’ its deference to the counsels of the Great.Powers. 
The'last Turkish Note professes’ willingness to agree to a 
‘cession of territory larger than that which was offered iu 


\the abortive negotiations with Greecé ; and it also proposes 


> . i . 
Rassia:is sincerely desirous to avoid a present disturbatice 
of the peace. M. language tended to farnish 
the Government to which. it is addressed with an excuse 
: tor obstinate rejection of sound advice. ‘The Greeks may . 
naturally think, and perhaps they may say, that they at, 
least have nothing to lose by movements which would. be 


< — 
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a conference for the settlement of details which should 
include representatives of all the Powers and of the Porte, 
nothing being said of the participation of Greece. Accord- 
ing to one rumour, some of the Governments are disposed 
to inquire as to the boundary which Turkey is prepared 
to concede ; but it is unlikely that such a question would 
produce a definite answer; nor can it be supposed that so 
distinct an overture tending to a compromise would be 
hastily made. It may be confidently conjectured that the 
immediate object of the Porte is to conciliate the Euro- 
pean Governments without pledging itself to any detinite 
sacrifice. The proposed exclusion of Greece from the 
negotiations is a sufficient proof that the invitation to a 
Conference is not a final offer. It would appear that 
the late Ministerial changes at Constantinople, which have 
not extended to the office of Prime Minister, have no imme- 
diate effect on the foreign policy of the Empire. The 
Sutan is, as on many former occasions, alarmed for his 
personal safety; but there are no means of knowing 
whether the alleged conspiracies are real or imaginary. 
The most acceptable solation of the present difficulty 
would probably, in the opinion of Turkish statesmen, be 
a single-handed contest with Greece in which victory 
could scarcely be doubtful. After a successful war the 
recommendations of the Berlin Congress and of the Con- 
ference would’ lose their force, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment would not only have humiliated a troublesome 
adversary, but have secured a considerable material 
advantage. 

The Greek Ministry is ostensibly as resolute as ever, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of all its allies, in- 
cluding the Government which is regarded as the special 
patron of Greece. It is even announced that the war will 
begin in two or three weeks; but, on the other hand, it is 
remarked that some of the levies are not yet called ont. 
The Ministers are careful to explain that the delay is not 
owing to any change of policy, but to an insufficient 
supply of officers and of arms. Munitions of war may 
perhaps be procured in abundance, as the Government has 
succeeded in raising a considerable loan. Officers are less 
easily provided, especially as the Government has, with 
strange susceptibility, rejected offers of service from 
foreigners. Public opinion in Athens, as far as it displays 
itself, is unanimously favourable to war; but there are 
probably many dissentients who think it prudent not to 
encounter popular clamour. There is no doubt that the 
Government and the nation are genuinely and bitterly dis- 
appointed. In common with the rest of the world, they 
misconstrued the decision of the Conference of Berlin, 
which was both officious and rash if it was not intended 
to be cperative. They were afterwards encouraged in 
their hopes by the naval demonstration, especially as the 
French Government had in the first instance stipulated 
that it should be employed in support of the claims of 
Greece. The English threat of a seizure of the Customs 
revenue, therefore, must have confirmed the conviction of 
the Greeks that they were backed by powerful supporters. 
Finally, an English Cabinet Minister announced in a 
public speech that, if the Greeks made war on Tarkey, 
they would not be left alone. Foreigners may be excused 
for appreciating but imperfectly the reckless levity of a 
popular politician new to the restraints of office. Mr. 
Coumounpouros and his colleagues have had time and 
opportanity to correct their illusions. They have now the 
means of knowing that, though England and France 
would gladly sce them in possession of Janina, neither 
Power will engage in war for the fulfilment of sentimental 
aspirations. 


THE CHURCII CRISIS. 


‘JHE deeper ridicule with which the release of Mr. Datz 

and of Mr. Eyracur has covered the Public Worship 
Act and its abettors has concurred with the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY’S answer to the Dean of Sr. Pavt’s and his 
brother memorialists. The form which the reply assumes 
is that of the reaffirmation of a letter which the Arcn- 
BisuoPp wrote a short time since to Canon WILKINSON, and 
which had been published in the Church papers. Now, at 
least, there is a clear field for some better understanding 
between Churchmen, aud this will remain unadulterated, 
we sincerely hope, by any favour for the misshapen abortion 
of legislation passed in 1874 which has, like some fairy 
changeling, perturbed and blighted the Church’s respect- 


able household, into which it surreptitiously crept. Peace. 
able and orderly Church people have at last been certified 
by the highest judicial authority that the turpitude of wear- 
ing the wrong dress at the altar is equal to—not indeed 
more flagrant, as the Church Association vainly imagined 
—yet certainly not a whit less heinous than the offence of 
opening a writ in the Crown Office which ought to have 
been opened in the Court of Queen’s Bench. So in- 
structed upon the length and breadth of ceremonial sin, 
we are now able to consider the troubles of the Church 
with something like a firm mental grasp of the postulates 
of legal morality, and an appreciation of the comparative 
guilt of various species of that wide and diversified deflec- 
tion from right-doing known as law-breaking—ranging 
as it does from murder and arson, from houghing and 
Boycotting, down to putting on the forbidden dress, or 
opening the writ in the mistaken place. 

The positions to which the ArcuBIsHoP commits him- 
self in his letter are that “there must be some excep- 
“tional difficulty in present. arrangements”; that the 
clergymen who are, like the officials of our law courts, law- 
breakers (not that, so far as we can ascertain, the last- 
named persons have ever had to complain of exceptional 
difficulties) are—we mean the clergymen—‘ of otherwise 
“ unimpeachable character” ; a fact which has “led to so 
“ strange a result,” while the Metropolitan cannot “ but 
“respect the evident earnestness of many who are dis- 
“turbed as to alleged grievances which attach to car 
“ present condition.” The mainstay of the ARcHBIsHoOP’s 
apology for any presumable inaction on the side of the 
Church authorities is that “a large and very influential 
“ Committee” of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury was appointed in 1877 “ to consider the con- 
“ stitutional relations between the authorities ecclesiastical 
“and civil in this realm, and the best method whereby 
“common action may be taken by them in matters affect- 
“ing tke Church,” and that this Committee did not 
report till towards the close of the Session of 1879. This, 
of course, leaves unexplained the critical years between 
1874 and 1877. But it is not fair to press the question in 
a chronological spirit. We can well understand and 
pardon the man whose thoughts have been somewhat: 
perturbed between the summer of 1879 and the opening of 
1881. 

This report is, in the ArcuBisHor’s opinion, “ exhaustive 
“and most carefully drawn,” and, as soon as the forms 
of Convocation allow of it, he proposes to call the attention 
of his brethren of the Upper House “ to the information it 
“contains and its suggestion for the improvement of our 
“ present laws.” Nothing can be more reasonable, or 
within its own limits more satisfactory, than this pro- . 
mise. But, according as the person who considers the con- 
clusion to which it binds its author approaches it with the 
mind of a statesman or of a polemic, so will he regard it 
either with increased or with mitigated satisfaction when 
he recollects who its author is. It comes from the pen of 
that most able and active administrator who rather less 
than seven years since brought very much trouble both upon 
himself and upon the Church, by neglecting to take Con- 
vocation into counsel when he embarked upon the root 
and branch innovations of the Public Worship Bill, and 
then when he had become conscious of the mistake by cur- 
tailing the legitimate opportunities of that body to give an 
exhaustive and careful consideration to questions as im- 
portant in their permanent results as they were uncx- 
pected in their introduction. 

For our own part, while unsaying nothing which we 
urged while the Public Worship Act was under consi- 
deration, we desire now to believe that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has healthily profited by the experiences of 
the intervening years. It is not to be expected that 
one in his position should make a public confession of 
changed views. No more genuine evidence of matured 
thought can be tendered than promises such as those 
which were at first embodied in the letter to Canon W11k- 
INSON, and which now serve in their authoritative second 
issue to fulfil a more public and important purpose as the 
twice thought over response to a memorial which is as 
weighty from its signatures as from its arguments. 

We took occasion last week to point ont how insnufii- 
ciently the Times handled the memorial by treating 
it as merely a plea for toleration in regard to Ritual, and 
by overlooking the representation which it contains to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the ecclesiastical judicature. 
Tt may be said that the Ancupisnor’s letter is similarly 
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deficient in the other direction. But it should not be | 
forgotten that we cannot fully judge of it so long as we 

are ignorant of the communication in answer to which it 

was originally written. It does, however, contain general 

expressions of sympathy clearly referable to the ceremonial 

trouble, and no one can blame the Arcuaisnor for pre- 

ferring to reissue what was clearly a careful expression of 

policy rather than again travel over similar topics with a 

merely colourable difference of expression. 

We have never lost the opportunity of dwelling upon 
the exceptional difficulties which surround any ecclesiastical 
arrangement, owing to the composition and temper of Par- 
liament. We urged cantion while the Parliament of 1874 
was sitting, and the apparition of that of 1880 is not calcu- 
lated to make us more rash. But, there is another consi- 
deration which we have with equal instance urged. All 
who are not fettered by red-tape ought to be able to 
appreciate that much can be done of which Parliament 
need not be apprised, and which, falling short as it may do 
of ideal, and therefore impossible, perfection, may yet be 
sufficient to calm perturbed minds. This is the comfort 
which is reserved for those who know how to wait—that is, 
to the men to whom, as a shrewd politician said, the world 
will at last come. It is to those in whose vocabulary 
wariness does not exclude condonation that we commend 
the ArcuBIsHop’s concluding promise that, “so far as I 
“ have any influence, the first work to which the bishops 
“will be called in Convocation shall be a calm and 
“ thorough investigation of their grievances.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 


R. GLADSTONE’S reply to a memorial presented 

to him by a Dutch Peace Society is judiciously short, 

and yet it is imprudently effusive. It may have been 
right to return a courteous answer to an officious commu- 
nication, but it was unnecessary to assure a set of philan- 


- thropic Dutchmen that the decision of the Government 


would probably satisfy their wishes. Not for the first 
time, Mr. GiapstonE shows himself too ready to compro- 
mise grave public interests for the gratification of senti- 
mental impulses. It is surprising that he should have 
learned nothing from the use which the enemies of society 
have made of his thoughtless rhetorical flourishes about 
the Manchester murders, the Clerkenwell explosion, and 
the fatal effects attributed to Irish evictions. A settle- 
ment which would please the Peace Society would include 
the concession of the demands of the Boers and a retrac- 
tation of all the formal declarations hitherto made by the 


‘Government. The foreign sympathizers with rebellion 


might not unreasonably be accused of impertinence in 
criticizing the policy of annexation; but they estimated 
justly the disposition of the only conspicuous statesmen 
whom they would have ventured to address in similar lan- 
guage. It may hereafter become a practical question 
whether the barren sovereignty of the Prenatal shall be 
maintained or surrendered ; but the only parties to the 
discussion must be the English Government, the insur- 
ents, and perhaps to some extent the Cape Colony. Even 

r. GiapsToNE will scarcely show equal condescension to 
another Association in Holland which is formed for the pur- 
pose of assisting the insurgents with men and money. Sir 
C. Ditke was able to state, in answer to an indiscreet 
question, that no foreign Government has been guilty of 
the rudeness of making representations in favour of the 
insurgents. The Peace Society is less serupulous and less 
responsible; but it had-no legitimate excuse for inter- 
ference. It is not impossible that Mr. Guapsrone’s reply 
to Mr. Ricuarp may cause the prolongation of the war by 
encouraging the Boers to resistance. The Government 
probably knows by this time that the firm language of the 
Queen’s Speech had produced a salutary effect in the 
Transvaal. 

The Government of the Orange Free State seems hitherto 
to have given no cause of sea tered for it is not sur- 
prising that the territory of the Republic should be closed 
against English troops. Ifthe prohibition applies also to 
the Transvaal insurgents, there will be nojust cause of com- 
plaint. Itis probably difficultor impossibleto prevent private 
adventurers from joining the Boers ; but as volunteers will 
have nothing to gain by engaging in a foreign quarrel, 
there is no reason to fear that the rebels will be largely 
reinforced from the Free State. It is stated that Mr. 
Braxp bas informed the rebel leaders that tho time for 


mediation is passed; and that his Government will remain 
neutral in the war. In almost all the correspondence 
from the Cape it is stated that the Dutch of the colony 
sympathize warmly with the Transvaal insurgents; but 
probably those who take an active part in the agitation 
are hastily assumed to represent the entire community. 
The English colonists may be relied upon to wish well to the 
Imperial Government, and there seems to be no change in 
the position of political parties at Cape Town. Mr. Sprica 
continues to enjoy the confidence of the majority in the 
Legislature and probably in the constituencies. The 
present Colonial Ministry has always favoured the federal 
union of the South African provinces ; and it is not likely 
to approve either of separation or of civil war. The 
campaign in Basutoland is proceeding prosperously ; but 
a strange and untoward event has lately occurred. In 
the middle of a battle with a force of 5,000 natives, 950 
burghers, principally, and perhaps wholly, Dutchmen, 
were said to have deserted, apparently in pursuance of a 
previous determination. According to a later version of 
the story, the burghers simply ran away. Colonel Car- 
RINGTON continued to combat, and won a decisive victory. 
It was supposed that the treacherous abandonment by his 
Datch troops of their comrades had some connexion with 
the dispute in the Transvaal; but if the flight of the 
burghers was the result of design, the deserters did the 
worst possible service to their supposed friends and allies. 
The Dutch portion of the colony, whatever may be its 
opinions on the Transvaal revolt, is thoroughly bent on the 
prosecution of the native war. The desertion was an act 
of bad faith not to the Imperial Government, but to the 
colony. If it were understood that the insurgents in 
the Transvaal were allied with the Basutos or the Pondos, 
the cause of the Boers would be unanimously repudiated 
by the colonists. 

The unprofitable controversy on the constitutional right 
of the Basutos is still feebly continued with little result 
in attracting public attention. In the short conversation 
on the subject Sir Henry Hottanp and Mr. Grayr 
Durr accurately explained the position of the Govern- 
ment. Inanswer to a complaint of M. Masinue, a French 
missionary, Sir Henry Barty has admitted the charge 
that the Basutos received no formal notice of the 
arrangement by which they became subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Cape. As the ex-Governor says, they 
would have been incapable of understanding the trans- 
action, and it would have been both idle and irregular 
to ask their assent. The dispute has ceased to possess any 
practical importance, for it is impossible that the Imperial 
Government should hereafter resume the administration 
of a territory which the colonists are with its passive assent 
now engaged in reconquering. It may be true that the 
Crown is likely to be more impartial and perhaps more 
benevolent to native subjects than a colonial Legislature 
and Ministry ; but from the time at which Basutoland was 
included in the limits of the Cape the local Parliament 
became irrevocably supreme in the district. The colony 
has not hitherto been justly liable to the charge of mal- 
treating or oppressing natives. Those who are settled 
within the colony, as long as they are peaceable and 
obedient, enjoy all the rights of their civilized neighbours. 
It is a proot of good seuse that the franchise has been 
so defined as to render it impossible for native voters to 
exercise any considerable influence; but those Caffres who 
are sufficiently prosperous and civilized to satisfy the pre- 
scribed conditions have an undisputed right to vote. The 
same privileges may perhaps not be at once extended to 
the Basutos when their rebellion is suppressed ; but all 
parties at the Cape understand that it is better to conciliate 
the natives than to rely permanently on superior force. 
The disarmament, though it seems to have been ill timed, 
was @ measure in itself essentially just. 

Even if the Imperial Government could in any circum- 
stances have interfered between the colonial authorities 
and the Basutos, its attention would now have been un- 
avoidably diverted to the more pressing difficulty in the 
Transvaal. A more embarrassing quarrel has never per- 
plexed an unwilling Government. Intelligence is slow in 
arriving,.and probably the Colonial Office is still im- 
perfectly informed of the immediate cause3 of the insur- 
rection and of its progress. According to some reports, 
the leaders of the revolt now deny that they were the 
first to commence hostilities; and it is possible that the 
rebellion may have originated in an armed enforcement of 
the law. Sir Owrn Lanyon, who is accused of violence, is 
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excuse theit action may possibly be an indication of 


that the struggle will be suspended. The rebels have 
occupied some additional 


ing; but all other considerations must give way to the 


- province or across the border into the Free State; so that 
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an able.and experienced public servant, and he is unlikely 
to have used force except for the purpose of overcoming 
illegal resistance. If an English officer opposed by force 
an attempt to take down the Quzen’s flag, he was not the 
aggressor. The absurd account of the origin of the 
struggle, and of the fight at Bronker’s Spruit, which is 
said to be contained in a proclamation of the Boer trium- 
virate, may possibly impose. on some of their own party. 
It is not certain that this party is unanimous; but 
those who’ are favourable to the English will, if they 
exist, have an opportunity of proving their allegi- 
ance.’ It is an unprofitable: exercise of ingenuity to 
_ guess at events which will soon be accurately known; 

bat an attempt on the part of the insurgents to 

conscious weakness. There is no ground for hope 
sts, and the siege of the fort 
at Pretoria continues. There was reason to apprehend 
that it might become necessary to bombard the ad- 
jacent town, which is in the occupation of the Boers. 
Sir Owrs Laxyon will certainly be unwilling to take 
measures which will aggravate the ill-will already prevail- 


duty of, defending a fort which protects not only the gar- 
rison, but. the English residents, with their wives aid 
families. If the political embarrassment arising from the 
revolt cannot be at present surmounted, a final decision 
may be advantageously postponed. The first duty of the 
Government is to convince the insurgents that they have 
no chance of ultimate success in the field. It appears that 
reinforcements from England and from India have been 
despatched with commendable alacrity. Sir Gzoraz CoLLEY 
' isgprobably by this time approaching the seat of war, and 
Sir Evetyy Woop, who will be second in command, is on 
his way to Natal. The Boers are, in some respects, formi- 
dable enemies, as they are all mounted, and as they com- 
mand the resources of the country. It is said that many 
of them have sent their families to distant parts of the 


’ they will themselves be able to take the field without 
anxiety. On the other hand, it is believed that a minority 
among themselves disapprove of the revolt, and are 
eoerced into taking part in the campaign. The Boers 
have no artillery, and little discipline, though they are 
familiar by experience or tradition with the practices of ; 
local warfare. In their last military operations against 
Secocoren! the Boer levies were so inefficient as to incur 
_ the ridicule of their native allies, on whom they devolved 
the most dangerous service. Nevertheless it would not be 
' safe to attribute a want of courage to a community which, 
though it is of ‘mixed origin, derives its language and its 
‘character from Holland. It is to be wished, though 
‘ scarcely to be hoped, that the impending contest may te 
‘ef shortduration ty 


are. rarely other than unsatisfactory things 

alike in their beginning and their end, and the colliery 

strike in Lancashire is no exception to the rule. At the 

_end of last; week some fifty thousand colliers in South and 
West Lancashire were. “ playing.” At the present season, 
and with :the present weather, any stoppage in the supply 
ef coal isa serious matter, and nowhere could this be 

_more serious than in Lancashire. Abont one-eighth of the 
total coal raised in the United Kingdom is derived from 

_ this single county, and the demand for coal in the district 
is probably quite, proportionate to the supply. .The coal- | 
in, the. neighbouring have already pro- 
tited largely by the strike. The stoppage of machinery 
mvolves so much loss in various ways that a very large 
advance’ of. price has been willingly paid rather than that 

' the furnaces should be suffered to goout. In-several of 
the Laneashire towns there was for several days a genuine 
panic on the part even of private consumers. Trade was 
almost suspended , because every kind of vehicle was at 
work, either carrying. coal or waiting for coal to be carried. 
Cinders gnd refuse of all kinds were bought by those who 
could not pay. the ee asked for coal. In short, the 

Strilgo. ype bed its full share of sensational. incidents, and 

the authors. of the excitement have doubtless seen with 

much enjoyment the natural consequences of their act. 


i The Jancashire colliery strike is an eminent instance. of 


faults, or, at all events, misfortunes, on both sides. In 
the first instance, the masters mismanaged matters. They 
contrived to convey, both to the men and the public, a con- 
viction that they had made a demand which they after. 
wards declared they had never meant to make. Just 
when negotiations of a somewhat strained kind were going 
on about a rise of wages, a misunderstanding arose abont 
the Employers’ Liability Act. The masters proposed that 
the men should contract themselves out of the Act, upon 
the understanding that the masters would raise their contri- 
butions to the Miners’ Relief Society from fifteen per cent., 
at which it has hitherto stood, to twenty-five, or, if neces- 
sary, thirty per cent. The miners’ agent at Wigan, Mr. W. 
Prcarp, advised the men to accept this offer. Whether 
this advice was good or bad was pens question for 
the men to determine for themselves. The law secures 
them certain advantages upon the happening of certain 
contingencies; the proposal of the masters secured them 
certain advantages on the happening of certain other con- 
tingencies. Whether the law or the contract offered 
them most can only be ascertained by those who are 
practically familiar with the condition of the particular 
industry. It happened unfortunately that the masters 
in making this offer to the men managed to persuade 
them that the option offered was not between employ- 
ment under the new Act and employment on the terms 
proposed by the masters, but between employment on the 
terms proposed by the masters and no employment at all. 
The condition of continuing to work in the Lancashire 
collieries would be to forego the benefits secured by the 
Act. Ifthe men were willing to make this contract, the 
employers would pay in return the increased contribution 
to the Relief Society.. Hf the men refused to forego the 
benefits of the Act, the employers would find other work- 
men more to their mind. Had this been the real state of 
the case, the action of the masters would have been exceed- 
ingly injudicious. When a law has been passed giving 
workmen of all classes certain specified benefits, the 
masters ‘are probably doing what is best, alike for them- 
selves and the men, when they tempt them to contract 
themselves out of the Act by the offer of great advantages. 


‘But to make the acceptance of this offer compulsory, to 


insist that the workmen shall contract themselves out of 
the Act on the very day that it comes into operation, 
without even waiting until its meaning has been settled by 
legal decisions, would be little short of a deliberate chal- 
lenge to the workmen to try conclusions. If the workmen 
had had their way, they would probably have been for- 
bidden by the Legislature to contract themselves out of the 
Act, and to insist upon their doing so whether they liked 
it or not would have been the best way possible to start a 
similar agitation once more. 


Fortunately the colliery owners in Lancashire had no 
such intention. As soon as the cause of the strike ‘was 
made known, a large number of them met at Liverpool 
and passed a resolution disclaiming all idea of coercing 
their men into contracting themselves out of ths Act, and 
declaring that, if the men do not wish to work under the 
new arrangement proposed by the masters, the latter have 
no objection.to their refusing to do so, it being understood 
that, in that case, the masters will not hold themselves 
bound to continue their contributions to the Relief 
Society. Here, therefore, the strike onght to have ended. 
The employers. had explained their attitude in away 
which removed any necessary antagonism between them- 
selves and the men, and it only remained for the men to 
consider whether the Act or the twenty-five per cent. con- 
tribution promised to do most for them. Instead of this, 
they appear to have thought that, as they were actually 
on strike, it would be conyenient to settle two other ques- 
tions upon which they and the masters were at issue. The 
men think that the time has come for a rise in wages ; and 
they furtherask that the wages may be paid weekly insteadof 
fortnightly. The employers reply to the first request, that, 
though times are better, the improvement has not lasted 
long enough to enable them to recoup their losses ; and to 
the second, that weekly payments are more costly. 
Whether profits have yet risen toa point at which the 
coalowners, looking at all the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, can afford to concede a further rise in wages, is a 
matter on which it is impossible to have an opinion. 
Probably as the demand has been granted. by some em- 


‘ployers and refused by,others, something depends:on the 


circumstances of individual owners... As regards the 
weekly payment of wages, we are inclined to think that 
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the advantage to'the men would in many instances be 
shared by the masters. There can be little doubt that the 

ession of arelatively large sum of money is a temptation 
to spend it recklessly, and the week following upon pay-day 
is admittedly very much broken into by the debauch in 
which‘ large portion of the money is spent. It may be 
objected that if pay came every week, every week would 
similarly be broken into, and of the old hands this might 
often be true. But there is an improvement visible in 
this respect even among colliers, and the general experi- 
ence of working-men seems to be that frequent payment 
of wages tends to promote regular payment of debts and 
to rescue @ larger share of the money for the wife and 
family. This is a point upon which the masters might 
usefully confer with the more respectable men, and be 
governed by their opinions. As regards the whole sub- 
ject of wages, there can be no doubt that, if the proper 
basis of a sliding scale could be fixed, this method of 
determining the rate to be paid would have con- 
spicuous advantages. At one time the masters were de- 
cidedly opposed to its adoption, and an unsuccessful 
strike ten years ago was directed to extorting it 
from them. The employers who met at Liverpool last 
week declared themselves willing to consider the question 
again, and a joint committee of masters and men was ap- 
pointed to consider how a sliding scale could best be 
adopted. It is piain that everything depends on the point 
from which the scale is to start; but there is no obvious 
reason why a committee thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances of the trade should not be able to settle this 
to the satisfaction of both parties. There is one feature 
in the present strike which cannot be-too much blamed, 
or too severely dealt with by the local magistrates. There 
have been several isolated acts of violence, and a not in- 
frequent disposition to levy “assistance” from the shop- 
keepers of the Larcashire towns. -This latter practice has 
actually been defended on the plea that the men must 
live, and that it is better to live upon charity than to live 
upon the rates. The sooner the magistrates impress upon 
these reasoners that, if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat, unless he or his fellows can provide the 
means, the better it will be for the future conduct of strikes. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SICILY. 


pe King and Queen of Iraty, with their son the Prince 
of Napies, and the Kina’s brother, the Duke of 
Aosta, have been paying a visit to Sicily, and have met 
with a welcome so fervent and so general as to have some- 
what surprised even those who are accustomed to the accla- 
mations with which royalty is everywhere received in 
United Italy. Everything combined to give brilliancy te 
the visit, except the weather. Even that, however, had the 
advantage of stimulating the general enthusiasm. The 
sea was so rough that the commander of the Roma, 
which took the royal party from Naples to Palermo, 
telegraphed to ask whether their Maj esties would 
really start. The Queen pencilled her reply on a 
scrap of paper, “Savoy always goes forward,” and 
thus justified beforehand the tributes that were paid 
when she arrived to her own personal merits and charms 
and the gallantry of her ancient family. Palermo was 
beside itself with ecstasy when it at last got its guests in 
its midst. Delighted crowds watched the progress of the 
Sovereigns to the Cathedral,. greeted them on their exit, 
and were enchanted with the dumb show with which 
Royalty recognized their enthusiasm. Every house was 
decorated, every street was illuminated at night. No sol- 
diers were on guard, or at least none were to be seen, for 
the people kept order themselves. It is not very long since, 
on a similar occasion at Naples, an attempt was made to 
assassinate the KiNG, and thus the undertaking of the people 
that faithfal guard should be kept by it had more than 
the customary meaning. Nor was the welcome confined to 
Palermo. Wherever the Sovereigns showed themselves 
they were received with the same exuberance of loyalty. 
There was no difference of feeling in different ranks; high 
or low, rich or poor, all felt, or seemed to feel, alike, 
But what was much more noticeable than this ardour 
of the laity was the equal ardour of the clergy. The 
hostility of the Vatican to the representative of the 
nsurper of the sacred territery does not appear to have 
snetrated into Sicily. The Kine was received at the 
thedral of Palermo by the Archbishop and a large body 


of ecclesiastical dignitaries, and, what seems even more 


strange, some of these ecclesiastics wore the, order of the 


Crown of Italy. Whén a day or two afterwards the Kine. 
visited the Cathedral of Monreale to examine its curious 
mosaics, he was welcomed by two Archbishops who 
themselves did the honours of the local curiosities. The. 
Church in Sicily has always in minor matters maintained 
a sort of independence of Rome, and could venture 
perhaps with more ease than could be done on the main- 
land to treat its Sovereign as if the quarrel of his dynasty 
with the Porg had never occurred. It was, too, no doubt 
pleasant for Archbishops to fall in with the humour of 
the people and to join in a welcome which they could not 
prevent. There is apparently no healing of the division 
between Church and State in Italy, and what happened 
at Palermo may be regarded as a local episode in a 
painfol history. Still the Kine and QueEN may have 
enjoyed this happy reign of cordiality all the more 
because it was temporary and exceptional. 

It is now ten years since the Kine and QuEEN visited 
Sicily as the Prince and Princess of Piedmont. When 
they were then at Palermo the connexion between Sicily 
and the dynasty of Savoy was only ten yearsold. It has 
now lasted twenty years, and it is something to hear that 
the Sicilians like it better the longer it lasts. Probably 
Sicily itself has improved in the last ten years. It may 
not have improved much, but still it has more of orderly 
and efficient government than it used to have. The only 
occasion on which its affairs have excited much attention 
during the last ten years was when the Italian Parliament 
was asked to give the Government special powers to put 
down the Sicilian form of brigandage or league of brigands 
known as the Maffia. In 1874 the then Premier, MineHeEr!, 
gave his constituents at Legnano a sketch of the state of 
Sicily, which might, with some few necessary changes, be 
taken as a faithful description of Ireland at present. Hespoke 
of crimes of bloodshed and plunder and of an audacity 
beyond belief, and then went on to say that the timidity of 
honest persons was becoming suck that they had no longer 
the power of offering resistance. Witnesses could not be 
found, jurymen refused to act, the magistrates themselves 
were intimidated. The landowner could not visit his 
estates, dwellers in towns were no longer free agents; every- 
where the violators of the Jaw had their local ministers, 
who spread the terror and carried it to the most remote 
districts. The existing laws were not able to cope with 
the evil, and the Premier announced that the consent of 
Parliament to exceptional measures must be asked. The 
Government, however, was not very strong, and delayed 
its application to Parliament. But, meanwhile, it ven- 
tured on acts which must have gone beyond the usual 
boundaries of law. It made two sweeps on the most 
notorious offenders, and at one time carried off fifty, and 
another time eighty, malefactors to the islands on the 
Sicilian coast. In the next year—1875—it applied for and 
obtained, though not without great difficulty, the neces- 
sary Parliamentary powers. Troops had poured 
into Sicily, and more were ready to be sent; but the 
Prefect of Palermo plainly told the Ministry that he 
could not put down the Maffia with the whole Italian 
army so long as the brigands could claim constita- 
tional rights. Trial by jury, in fact, naturally broke down 
when jurors who had ventured to give a conscientious 
verdict were strangled or seriously wounded. But not 
only did the adversaries of the Sicilian Coercion Bill assure 
their friends that it was worthy of the Middle Ages or the 
most cruel despotism, but they boldly turned the tables on 
the champions of order, and asserted that the brigandage 
was the work of the police. We shall probably in the 
next few days or weeks hear a repetition both of the general 
assertion and of the special accusation when Irish anarchy 
comes to be seriously discussed in Parliament. 

The remedy of force was tried in Sicily, and with con- — 
siderable effect. But it is a very difficult thing to extir-- 
pate such an evil as brigandage, which the habit of 
centuries has ingrained into the manners of the people. 
After the new measure had been for more than a 

ear in operation, the notorious case of Mr. Rosg, an 
Englishman who was carried off, and only released after 
payment of a heavy ransom, showed how active and nn- 
daunted Sicilian brigands still were; Even now it would 
probably be very unsafe to go without ample protection 
many miles beyond the limits of Palermo. At Naples, 
too, where precisely the same kind of evil has existed 
from time immemorial, there has recently been an alarm- 
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ing recrudescence of brigandage. There the evil was 
fomented or connived at by the sovereigns of the fallen 
dynasty, who had the peculiarity of being bad, not here 
or there, but all round and in every direction. They 
wished to be popular; and, as they had convinced them- 
selves that the brigands were really their leading and 
most influential subjects, they showed tenderness in the 
quarter where they thought tenderness would pay 
best. It is at least satisfactory to find that the 
popularity of the head of a new dynasty, which has 
waged ‘to the best of its powers unceasing war on 
brigandage, is greater at Palermo than that ever be- 
stowed on a royal friend of brigands. Decent people, 
and in every country there are decent people, really like 
rulers who protect them better than those who dc not, even 
though the rulers have been obliged to have recourse to 
measures worthy of the Middle Ages or of the most cruel 
despotism, or, in less ambitious language, have tempora- 
tily dispensed with the machinery of intimidated juries. 
The remedial measures with which the Italian Parliament 
has accompanied or followed the introduction of coercive 
measures mainly consist in giving subvention to help the 
construction of roads and railways. But Sicily is a diffi- 
cult country to open up. All, or almost all, the towns are 
on the coast, and railways which go from one centre of 
population to another only skirt the island, and 
are made expensive by the necessity of going from 
one rocky place to another. Roads to the interior 
have almost everywhere to be made, and an island which 
used to be the granary of Rome is now probably not culti- 
vated up to the limit of one-tenth of its capabilities. 
Mach as Ireland and Sicily in some respects resemble each 
other, they differ as widely in other respects. Sicily has 
two great advantages—its immense superiority of natural 
resources and the absence of any political hostility to the 
governing country. Far from wishing for separation, the 
greatest triumph Sicily can obtain is won when a Sicilian 
is allowed to enter the Cabinet. On the other hand, 
Ireland is far more opened up, and much better cultivated. 
Sicilian brigandage is a much worse evil, because more 

rsistent and universal, than anything we have to deplore 
in Ireland. England has done many bad things to Ire- 
land, but it never left it entirely to itself as the BourBons 
left Sicily. Ireland is, on the whole, much forwarder than 
‘Sicily, and therefore it may be expected that firm and 
gust government will tell on it more rapidly. 


MOSCOW IN LONDON. 


ty have lived in London on Tuesday, the 18th January, 
1881, and to have survived the experience, is some- 
thing which any man is justified in remembering, and 
which ought to justify occasional boasting of the fact. In 
-old days there have been of course freezings of the Thames, 
roasted oxen, and other things of that sort. But even the 
most vigorous opponents of the theory that old-fashioned 
winters have gone out have to go hick a quarter of a 
‘century before they can find anything to match the ex- 
periences of last Tuesday, and even the most fanatical 
-admirers of an old-fashioned winter admit that they have 
had their wish “‘and a plague with it.” For a week before 
the 18th, London, and more or less the whole of Eng- 
jJand, had suffered from, or rejoiced in, sufficiently hard 
weather. Skates had been got out, domestics had been re- 
‘duced to small fragments by the combined operations of the 
water Companies and the makers of improved grates, water 
had been a thing to fetch from that very unpoetical 
analogue of the Eastern village well—the stand-pipe. 
But winter in his roughest mood never—at least in 
London, and within the memory of middle-aged man— 
imagined anything like last Tuesday. Heavy snowfalls 
always strike the business, and to a less degree the amuse- 
ments, of this city with a temporary paralysis. But the 
mere snowfall of Tuesday was the very least of its tricks 
and manners. Seldom, indeed, has a greater quantity of 
the very and very troublesome commodity in which 
Kings of Siam disbelieve fallen in a short time. But 
snow without wind is comparatively manageable. Snow 
with wind, and especially with such a windas that of 
Tuesday, is frankly unmanageable. At an early period 
of the day, and in comparatively sheltered streets, con- 
siderable discomfort, occasional breathlessness, frequent 
seudding before the wind with a shameful regardless- 
ness of the proper course in which the scudder’s steps 


—= 
ought to be directed, and hair and beards full of 
icicles, summed up the dangers to which men and women 
who unwisely left their firesides were exposed. But later 
in the morning, and about midday, when the snow had 
fallen in considerable quantities, and had been drifted by 
the wind into deep banks, while the wind itself still con. 
tinued, the state of things was aggravated infinitely. 
Matters became acute about noon, and from that time till 
the wind dropped at sunset the crisis continued. 

It is not a very great distance from Queen Anne’s Gate 
to Marlborough House, and the few hundred yards which 
lie between these two points may usually be passed over by 
the walker without his encountering any obstacle greater 
than the possibly obtrusive legs of some loafing admirer of 
the ducks on the bridge. A thought of the pleasant old 
days, when that bridge was not, and when a ferry did the 
duty, is the only other thing likely to disturb the consci- 
ousness of a meditative or occupied person. But on 
Tuesday a journey from Queen Anne’s Gate to Marl- 
borough House was a thing to be remembered. It was 
in this respect like a journey through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, that the traveller was not troubled 
with companions. If he thought of the ferry at all, it was 
with a devout expression of thankfulness that it was no 
longer necessary to trust to it. Between the northern end 
of the bridge and the gate into the Mall the snow lay 
literally thigh-deep, while the easterly gusts poured down 
from Sir Gipert Scorr’s structure on the right in a way 
which made pedestrians rather thankful for the snow as a 
kind of steadier against it. In some places, even in this 
comparatively sheltered situation, there was nothing to do 
bat to turn face or back to the tourmente and let it blow 
itself out before attempting to go on. The storm must 
have, at any rate, served intelligent students of compara- 
tive clothes-learning with an important opportunity for 
arriving at conclusions kikely to be useful in future. Ulsters, 
especially of a hairy and fluffy make, simply became snow- 
traps, while mackintoshes of a strait conformation, a stout 
texture, and a smooth surface did wonders. The piratical 
vessel in the ballad was “‘ brass within and steel without.” 
A person who should be condemned to dwell perpetually 
in an atmosphere similar to that of Tuesday should be far 
within and mackintosh without if he wishes to laugh at 
the weather, which in the course of time, and after much 
acclimatization, he might possibly do. 


It is only fair to say that the hackneyed complaints 
about municipal unreadiness in dealing with the snow 
hardly deserve repetition on this occasion. The treacherous 
drift of Tuesday would have prevented even that impossible 
million of carts which the London grumbler desiderates from 
carrying off the shifty avalanche which descended upon us, 
and by a reasonable time on Wednesday most of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares were passable, at least on foot. How 
to make them passable in any other way on such occa- 
sions is a problem which would probably tax a good many 
of those who grumble at the absence of asolution. In 
wide roads the matter is not difficult, because the snow 
can be banked up at the sides as it has very generally been 
banked up during the last few days. But in narrow ones, 
such as unfortunately abound in London, this is hardly 
possible, while the bodily abduction of the snow has often 
been shown to be a simple impossibility. Hence, as usual 
in such circumstances, velicles in London during the 
middle of the present week were conspicuously few. 
Omnibuses ceased to be after midday on Tuesday ; cabs 
were not to be had for love at all, nor without a consider- 
able expenditure of money; and the hansom with leaders 
once more made its appearance. It is a proof of the 
wisdom that comes with experience that the modern 
hansom leader is usually postilioned. When some 
fifteen years ago the idea first struck enterprising cab- 
men, terrible sights used to be seen as a consequence 
of the inability of the drivers to drive tandem, and 
the disinclination of the steeds to be so driven. A leader 
calmly descending area steps with a driver in vain 
endeavouring to correct him, and a weeping fare of the 
weaker sex appealing to high heaven and the bystanders, 
is too harrowing a spectacle to be permitted. Sleighs, too, 
have made their appearance in some numbers, and the 
perfect crispness and dryness which characterized the 
snow suited them admirably. Indeed, the most remark- 
able thing about this present frost has been its singular 
steadiness and consistency. For at least ten days it has 
never condescended to the slightest thaw. Hence, 
except inside the house, the sufferings expe,ienced 
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have been perhaps somewhat less than they are in 
those periods of misery when sloppy slush surmount- 
ing frozen snow, and fresh fallen snow surmounting 
sloppy slush, furnish the London pedestrian with his 
alternatives. Inside the house sufferings have indeed 
not veen small. We do not now s of those 
unspeakably unfortunate inhabitants of Lambeth for 
whom well-deserved assistance is asked, and who saw and 
felt their houses invaded by deluges of filthy and half- 
frozen river water on Tuesday. The grievance of the 
happier and more well-to-do Londoner is not that his house 
is invaded by water, but that water sternly refuses to enter 
it on any terms, friendly or hostile. The Home Secretary, 
as we all know, is going to do wonders with the London 
water supply, and the first wonder to the production of 
which it may be hoped he will direct his mind is the 
devising of some means whereby those who pay for water 
shall not need to pay for it during indefinite periods 
twice over, and to have to fetch it at their own risk and 
trouble as well. It is true that the London builder is in 
that matter as guilty as the London Water Company, 
and perhaps the only remedy would be the Constanti- 
nopolitan one of hanging a Water Company and a score 
or so of builders every severe winter. A less soluble 
difficulty is presented by the want of milk, which 
effectually prevents a plagiarism of the famous sug- 
gestion that, in default of bread, cake might make 
a pleasant, wholesome, and nourishing diet for the 
lower orders. Blocked trains have stopped the London 
milk supply, and the few surviving suburban dairymen 
must be driving a roaring trade and rubbing their hands 
over the temporary downfall of their supplanters. So that, 
on the whole, it would be scarcely correct to say that the 
present season is a wholly delightful one even for people 
who have no actual want to dread, like the more hapless 
beings who are pleaded for at this season. There is, 
to recur to our starting-point, a fearful joy in having 
been out on Tuesday and in having continued to live. 
Farsighted people may also reflect that such of us as survive 
and are favoured by fortune will probably drink good 
wine about twelve or fifteen years hence, for a sharp 
winter is usually, if not always, followed by a hot summer. 
This, however, is philosophy, and philosophy cannot be 
expected of everybody. What may be expected of every- 
body is » desire for a thaw, mixed with a fear of the 
period of briefer, but almost sharper, misery which that 
thaw will usher in, 


FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


pees complementary elections of Suaday were remark- 
able for the entire defeat of the Communists. The 
new municipal Council is substantially the old one over 
again. Those who wish to see a rational Conservatism 
predominant in French administration, whether national 
or local, will not derive much comfort from this fact. It 
is something, no doubt, to know that the care of the public 
buildings of Paris*will not devolve upon the gentlemen 
who burnt them in 1871, and that the Republican troops 
will not again have to besiege the capital ot the Republic. 
But the Council, which by comparison with the Com- 
munists we are forced to call moderate, is the Council 
which has been responsible for the many petty acts of 
tyranny which have lately been committed in Paris. It 
is the Council which has secularized the schools, driven 
Sisters of Charity out of the hospitals, pulled down religious 
emblems, and given a new name to so many Paris streets. 
It is, and glories in being, a thoroughly Radical Council. 
Nor is the defeat of the Communists at all likely to make 
it less Radical. That defeat will relieve both the Council 
and its constituents of the only fear to which they seem 
subject—the fear of another Communist outbreak. The 
most extreme Radical is inclined to become Conservative 
when he is afraid of having his house burnt over bis head 
by a more pronounced Radical than himself. When that 
fear is removed he feels once more free to consult his own 
fancies. What these fancies are is abundantly shown by 
recent Republican legislation. The rule with the party now 
in power is, when in doubt attack religion, and up to this 
time the results seem to have justified their choice of a 
maxim. Schisms in the Republican ranks have more than 
once been healed by this convenient device, and none of any 
importance has been created. The Church turns out to have 
no friends, and it receives the treatment which is popularly 
appropriated to institutions in that helpless condition. 


The Session which began on Thursday does not 
promise to be avery eventful one. At least this would be 
true if it were not said of a Legislature which has been 
ese fertile in surprises. It is the last Session of the 
present Chamber, and Legislatures are seldom very active 
on the eve of their dissolution. They have not time to 
make a new character, and they may easily lose what cha- 
racter they have already made. One question, however, 
the Chamber of Deputies can scarcely avoid debating. 
The eve of a general election is an inappropriate time for 
many things; but it cannot be called inappropriate for 
considering how the votes of the electors are to be given. 
The substitution of the Scrutin de liste for the Scrutin 
@arrondissement has the obvious advantage that it will 
increase the Republican majority. The arrondissements 
which now return Conservative deputies will in many 
cases be swamped when the voting goes by departments. 
But then, in order to secure this party triumph, both 
deputies and electors are asked to make a heavy sacrifice. 
Under the Scrutin d@’arrondissement local claims are or- 
dinarily paramount. Here and there a man of unnsnal 
mark finds a seat out of his arrondissement; but the 
majority of the deputies are returned by people who 
know something about them. If the department becomes 
the electoral unit, local knowledge must go for very much 
less. Candidates will seldom be famous enough to be as 
much at home in their department as they have been in 
their arrondissement. It will be needful, therefore, to 
resort to some other means of recommending them to the 
electors ; and there can be no doubt what this means will 
be. A Republican Committee, with branches in each 
department, will sit in Paris, and will arrange the list of 
candidates for the whole country. The object of a 
man who wishes to get into the Chamber will no 
longer be to recommend himself to a special con- 
stituency. The good will of the Committee will be 
the thing to secure, and in the majority of cases 
this will naturally be gained by men who live in Paris. 
The introduction of the Scrutin de liste will be the best 
news possible for barristers, journalists, or doctors who find 
politics a more interesting or more profitable pursuit than 
the dull and perhaps ill-paid routine of their own profes- 
sions. If they can but make themselves known by speech 
or writing, they will have a chance of being sent down to 
some constituency stamped with the Republican hall-mark, 
and reasonably sure of being returned. But it will not be 
equally good news for the barristers, journalists and doctors 
whom the new arrivals from Paris will displace, and as it 
is to these last-mentioned classes that the present deputies 
largely belong, they are not specially anxious to bring in 
the new gospel. Whatever the Scrutin de liste may do 
for the party, it can only do harm to those with whom it 
rests to introduce it, and in this case the existing deputies 
may fairly plead that their skin is nearer to them than 
their coat. If the electors were known to wish for the 
change, the deputies might not care to let their views on 
this question appear. They would not do anything to 
secure their re-election, since the Scrutin de liste would 
be made a party test, and the fact of their having rejected 
it would certainly be used against them. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the electors are very well disposed 
to the Scrutin de liste. A voter in a small commanity is 
a more important person than a voter in a large commu- 
nity,and he has consequently nothing to gain by exchanging 
the former position for the latter. All experience goes to 
show that the average elector’s interest in politics is keenest 
when it is circumscribed within a small area, and is stimu- 
lated by local associations and local hates. A country 
election in England is a much less exciting affair 
than a borough election, and under the Scrutin de 
liste every French election would, except in the very 
largest towns, be put upon the country level. Still, 
against all this there must be set another consideration 
of great and, it may be, overbalancing importance. M. 
Gambetta is known to wish for the Scrutin de liste, and 
what M; Gamperra is known to wish for, that, to all ap- 
pearance, France wishes for. That M. Gamberra should 
be dissatisfied with the existing Chamber seems natural 
enough. He has helped, no doubt, to make it what it is; 
but that need not prevent him from disliking his own 
handiwork. Few deliberative assemblies have shown less 
capacity for giving steady support to the Government 
which, on the whole, they wish to keep in power, and when 
M. Gamperra takes office he will certainly want a Chamber 
which is prepared to give him a steady support. Why 
the Scrutin d’arrondissement should fail to yield such a 
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‘ @hamber is not very clear, but upon this point M. Gam- | PERPETUAL PENSIONS. 


‘Berra may be supposed: to know his own business best. 
‘At all events; there is no doubt that he approves the 
'ehafigeé on this ground, and this circumstance may easily 
obneng a determining element in the calculation. Whatever 
“the electors may be doubtful about, they are clear as to 
- the fuct that they wish M: Gamperta to rule over them, 
and if they are led to think that the maintenance of the 
“Serutin arrondissement will in any way interfere 
with this result, they will probably wish to see the 
Scrutin de Viste’ put in its place. In that case they will 
- no doubt contrive to acquaint their representatives with 
* their wishes, and the rejection of the Scrutin de liste can 
‘then only be brought about by a coalition between the 
Right and the Extreme Left; the one fighting for the 
constituencies that at present return them, the other caring 
little about the question actually in dispute, but being 
thoroughly determined to refuse M. Gambetta anything 
that he asks 
The Times of Thursday contained an eevee letter, 
setting forth the reasons why, in a country not really disposed 
torevolution, revolutionary ideas find such ready acceptance 
in the Chamber and with the Government. The explana- 
tion is the same which has so often proved correct under 
' widely different conditions. The great mass of the electors 
“do not care about polities. They favour the Republic, but 
‘itis not for any genuinely political reasons. They have 
“ persuaded themselves,'and on the whole with good reason, 
that the Republic means peace, and at present peace is the 
‘thing that they most care for: The impression made upon 
“them by the last war was at first underrated, but in the 
- jadgment of competent observers of various politics, it is 
so deep and abiding that it will probably not wear out 
until the generation which witnessed the war has left the 
litical field. This view has lately received a curious in- 
‘eidental confirmation. Some~ months ‘ago M. Gamperta 
' tande a speech which was, rightly or wrongly, held to be 
decidedly warlike in tone. This was promptly followed by 
a decidedly pacific speech from M. pe Freycinet. The 
latter probably thought that he saw an _ opportu- 
‘nity of asserting his independence of M. Gamperra b 
taking the popular line on a matter upon whic 
the nation feels strongly. M. Gamperra proved. to-be too 
‘ strongly entrenched in the affections of his.countrymen 
- to be dislodged at the first attack, and he succeeded in 
bringing about M. pe Frevcrer’s overthrow. But he 
‘ showed at the same time that he had not been unobser- 
vant of the lesson. The attitude of France on the Greek 
question is probably due to M. Gamberta’s conviction that 
there is one trial which even his popularity would not 
stand, and that if he wishes to retain his influence unim- 
paired, he must avoid everything that savours of a warlike 
' policy. Bat, though ‘the electors are careless about 
' politics, except so far as they minister to peace, the de- 
' puties cannot be equally careless. A legislative Assembly 
must legislate; indeed, if it ceased to do so, its consti- 
tuents might begin to consider whether the deputies were 
- worth theirsalary, The Government meets the desire for 
action on the part of the Chamber by introducing a 
variety of measures which have the double merit of 
pleasing’ the active minority among their supporters while 
‘not offending the passive majority. This is why such 
" prominence has been given to ecclesiastical affairs. The 
mass of the nation cares nothing about the dispersion of 
’ the religions orders or the banishment of the priest from the 
communal school, It regards these measures as the 
recreatiou of its ralers, which are perfectly legitimate so 
long as they do not interfere with serious business. Pro- 
vided that the Government abstain from war, and from 
anything likely to lead to war, it may amuse itself in any 
way it pleases. For themselves, the majority of the 
electors have more important things to think of. Ac- 
cording to the letter in the Times, they have for the first 
time tasted the joys of speculation. Joint-stock Com- 
panies have not yet been found out in France, and the in- 
vestor is still under the belief that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between high interest and good 
security. For the present, therefore, the electors have no 
‘ time to think of anything except how to put out their 
money to the best advantage. By and by they will 
‘ probably have no time to think of anything except how 
much has been lost in the process of putting it out. 
Either way their political indifference secms securod for 
some years to come. 


+ is not surprising that Mr. Braptapen and Mr. Brap. 

‘LAUGH’s constituents should be exercised on the 
subject of perpetual pensious. Considering that a good 
many such pensions have still to be paid, the people of 
Northampton have a certain right to make inquiries about 
them. Few Parliamentary papers are likely to be more 
read than the return which Mr. BrapLavGH obtained on 
Monday. In the interval before its.appearance the ignorant 
must be content to slake their curiosity with the contents 
of a leading article in Tuesday’s Standard. There they 
will find how a representative of Gorge III.’s household 
is still living, how afew pounds are still paid to persons 
who suffered from the Rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and 
how a compensation arising out of the concession of 
Florida to Spain was paid. down to last year. These, 
however, are terminable. curiosities. The annuities to 
which Mr. Brapiavueu has called attention go on for ever. 
At one time it seems they were much more numerous than 
they are now. Of those that remain the Standard singles 
out the more prominent. The 4,o0ol. a year granted by 
III. to the Dake has for many years 
been divided between two distant relatives. A similar 
sum was voted to the descendants of Wittiam Penn, and 
it is to be presumed that the right of some one to bear 
that character is still made out as pay-day comes round. 
Another. 4,000l. a year reminds the Duke of 
of the debt the country owes to his great ancestor, and 
a portion of the amount voted by Parliament to the 
brother of NeLson remains the property of his heirs. The 
Duke of Grarron perhaps wisely commuted in 1857 a 
large portion of the pension originally given to his 
ancestor, and the item of 255,7771. 13s. 2d. then paid over 
to him shows how excellent a security an entry in the 
pension list is. The Duke of Ricumonp and Gorpon holds 
his annuity by a similar title. The 19,0001. a year abont 
which Mr. Braptavew asks particulars was given him by 
Parliament in the reign of Gzorce III., in consideration of 
his surrender of the right granted to his ancestor by 
Cuartes II. .to draw one shilling per chaldron on all coal 
shipped in the Tyne for home consumption. 

It is heartily to be wished that. all the , holders of per- 
petual pensions had followed the Duke of Grarron’s 
example. No kind of property appears to bes held bya 
better title than a yearly grant of money which has in 
one form or another all the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet no kind of property is regarded with greater 
aversion by the enemies of property in general. Even the 
popular view of a pension regards it as something granted 
for a limited time, and when a perpetual pension is spoken 
of we suspect that it is commonly confounded with a 
pension perpetually renewed. If the Duke of Ricumonp 
and Gorpon had had his right to tax Londoners’ coals 
commuted for a sum of money, the affair would long ago 
have been forgotten. Even now nothing is asked about 
the 255,000l. which was paid to the Duke of Grarroy 
three-and-twenty years ago. Is there anything so incon- 
sistent with public policy in the substitution of an an- 
nuity fora payment of money down that can justify the 
application of different rules to the two benefits ? 

If perpetual pensions were still given, something might 
be said against their continued recognition on the score of 
public convenience. But perpetual pensions are not now 
granted. Any recognition of distinguished public services 
that Parliament may be moved to vote is limited to a 
generation or two. There is nothing therefore to prevent 
these pensions from being viewed with historical impar- 
tiality. Do they differ from other forms of property, or 
is the attack upon them to form part of a general move- 
ment against all property which has not. been gained by 
the owner’s labour? The form which Mr. Brapiaveu gave 
to his motion is calculated to raise some suspicions on 
this score. He somewhat markedly went out of his 
way to show the solid foundation on which the titles 
he is impugning really rest. The return is to show 
“how many and which of the perpetual pensions are 
“ actually paid to other persons than the persons named 
“as their recipients in the finance accounts, and in each 
“such case to whom the said several pensions are really 
“paid.” Mr. Braptaucn certainly does not wish to 
strengthen the case in favour of pensions; and it must 
consequently be supposed that he thinks the fact that a 
pension has been assigned to another person somehow 
makes it easier for Parliament to deal adversely with it. 
Asa matter of fact, of course the argument is entirely the 
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r way. Nothing can show more conclusively that 
these pensions are the’ property of’ thos: to whom Parlia- 
ment has decreed ‘that they ‘shall be’ paid than the 
cirenmstance that they have been freely dealt’ with like 
any other property, The highest title that can be made 
to.an estate is a. Paslidmpentery title, and this is precisely 
the.title by which the present. recipients of these pensions 
hold them. Mr. BrapuavcH will possibly contend that the 
right to withdraw them a century or two after they have 
been given is somehow involved in the omnipotence of 
Parliament. But in that case he must be prepared to go 
agood deal further, and to say that any Parliamentary 
title whatever may subsequently be defeated by Parliament 
itself.. From this point of view a Parliamentary title 
becomes, not: the best, but the worst, of titles. Instead of 
being equivalent to a deed o° gift, it is only equivalent to 
a will with a perpetual power of revocation reserved to the 
testator’s representatives. 

It will be interesting to discover, as we doubtless shall 
by and by, what is the precise importance which Mr. 
itnanou attaches to a sale of these perpetual pensions. 
Supposing one of them to have been treated like any 
other annuity—to have been sold in the open market, 
and. to be now received by a@ person who has 
paid full value for what. he enjoys, how does Mr. 
BRaDLAvGH propose to deal with him? The first 
impression conveyed by the terms of his motion is 
that the fact that the pension has been parted with for 
valuable consideration only adds to its demerits. It is 
bad when it is held by the representatives of the 
man to whom it was originally granted, it is worse 
when it is held by the representatives of some one 
elie. If this new attack upon property held, in the 
first instance, by a Parliamentary title, is to extend to all 
into whose hands such property shall come, the general 
sense of insecurity will be very great. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Mr. BrapiauGH has another object in view. He 
may have a greater tenderness for property which has 
passed from hand to hand by the ordinary process 
of sale and purchase than he has for property which has 
not thus purged itself of its original vice, and he may 
desire to separate the sheep from the goats before making 
the-onslanght upon perpetual pensions generally, which he 
doubtless contemplates. Inthat case the popular ideas about 
property will be still farther confused. A man must then 
be regarded as having a right to sell that which he has not 
aright to hold, The pensioner who has parted with his 
pension, and invested the proceeds, will enjoy in his own 
person, arid be able to hand on to his descendants, a sum 
equivalent to that given to his ancestor a century or two 


centuries ago. The pensioner who has preferred to keep } 


the pension in its first form will have to put up with the 
loss of it. Hither way, some one must ‘be punished for 
their reliance on Parliamentary good faith. If the pension 
is followed into the hands of purchasers, it is they who 
will suffer. If they are allowed to escape, it is the de- 
scendants of the grantees who will suffer. 

‘The obvious moral to be drawn from Mr. Brapavcn’s 
motion is that the sooner this kind of property is made 
to change its character the better alike forthe holders and 
for the community. It will be well for the Government to 
be perfectly frank alike with itself and with those with 
whom it has todeal. These are not times when it isexpedient 
for property to have any weak points to be defended. It 
is pretty clear that the title of a good masa persons to the 
goods they enjoy will in future besubjected to a very close 
scrutiny. Possession will lose several of those nine points 
on which it has hitherto relied. Those who wish to see 
this scrutiny successfully sustained will have some regard 
to the appearance of the title as well as to its real validity. 
Some kinds of property are more easily undeystood than 
others, and it may be admitted that perpetual pensions be- 
long to the less intelligible class, To take them ry 4 
may be an act of robbery, butit is an act of robbery whic 
is perhaps more likely to be committed than most others, 
and as such it is one against which it is,specially ex- 
pedient to guard. The passion for abridging rights of 

perty is a.plant of remarkably fast growth in Radical 

osoms, and a: process beginuing with perpetual pensions 

ee go a good way further before it. idpded: It is 

Plamly the interest of the pensioner to take all these 

nees into account when caleulating the capitalized value 

of his annnity,.and it is equally the interest of the Govern- 

mb to get rid of an annual charge at a fair price, Under 

se ‘circumstances it ought not tobe difficult to strike a 
batgain which will be to the advantage of all concerned. 


+ they had eaten up the city rats and mice, and the 
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minent famine, the city of 
lation, capitulated after ‘four ‘and a half month 


YEN years have gone by since, yielding ‘under 


s‘ of ri 


been procurable, Paris might have’ rivalled Saragossa in ‘the 
fierce tenacity of its defenee, The lower classes especially were 
full of fight to the last. The Germans would have forced ‘a 


surrender only after days and weeks of ‘carnage, on successive | 


barricades, in contests from house to -house; cellar to roof. 
General Sherman was admitted into Paris during the siege, 
and on his return pronounced that capital to be “a madhouse in- 
habited by monkeys.” But, monkeys or men, they held out till 
bitués of ‘the 
Zoological Gardens. We’ are by no means persuaded that the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City of London would be for 
holding out when “ the voice of the turtle” was no longer “ heard 
in the land,” when the butcher's shops were hung only with the 


sombre hippopotamus, and when the poulterers dispensed barn- ' 
The French may be a | 


door rats in place of barn-door fowls. 
nation siagularly impulsive; but who will now deny then the 
virtue of restraint? On one subject, and that paramount in their 


rus 
blockade.” Few here or elsewhere had credited that: population © 
with staunchness to endure even half the time. Yet, had food’ 


thoughts, it has been virtually the almost unbroken silence of a- 


proud, fierce, and mighty people for ten whole years. ‘ 


The French nation has been at work since the morrow of defeat 
on the restoration of its dignity and power in the great camp into 
which Europe is fast resolving. We propose here to sketch what 
has been done for the defence of the capital; this is but one of 
many questions connected with the protection of the country 
which have been under resolution, After the war there was lett 
only a fraction of an army, and that disorganized. The arsenals 
were emptied into Germany, whither thousands of cannon, and 
hundreds of thousands of rifles, and scores of millions of money, 
had gone also. The army is now France armed; the arsenals are 
full; the artillery has its full complement of the newest guns; 
there are a million of first-rate rifles for immediate use; the navy 
is most formidable; and the nation pays with cheerfulness 
enormous sums yearly to maintain its acquired power. A contrast 
this with what we sce in Germany, which groans over what it has to 
pay for its position, and in England, where a large party cries 
victory over every petty dockyard economy ! 

After prolonged scientific investigation, the new system of de- 
fences for the capital was settled in its general, and nearly all its 
particular, features in 1874. With not so much secresy as silence 
the ground was studied, sites were selected for the works, and 


during seven years stone by stone has been laid, till now the . 


chain of defence is virtually completed.’ It is curious, as. illus- 


trating how tacitly unanimous the whole country was and is | 
every 


in its pu , that, the Germans knew per 
detail of the scheme, the French, even in Paris, were, as M. Ténot 
tells us in his interesting work Les Fortifications de Paris (Germer- 


Bailliéve et Cie.), generally ignorant of how matters were 


progressing. 


Before going into details, let us glance at a preliminary question, © 
istake to 


Was it advisable to re-fortify Paris? If it was a mi 


fortify at all, is it not a double error to give it greater im- 


portance than ever—so much, indeed, that it is destined to become 
the rallying-point for the entire nation, and the certain objective of 
anenemy? Vienna is not fortified, no more is Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, or, in any adequate fashion, Rome. Then why turn 
Paris into a fortress? Some German writers endeavour to prove 
that the French are committing a gigantic blunder. On the other 
hand, in this country it has been argued with better logic that 
an impregnable Paris would, in every probability, be the salvation 
of the country. It may be observed briefly that Paris is the 
heart of the nation in a sense different from that in which any 


other capital may be said‘ to be the life of a country, with the - 


single exception perhaps of London. It is possible the’ capture 
of the nation if it was the result 
of a sudden coup in the early days of a war. But Berlin, 
Moscow, Vienna, Madrid have been taken, and the several 
peoples have fought as stoutly after as before the event. 
Paris stands 


on a different pie: It is the centre towards 
} 


which the whole sentiment of nation inclines. 
centuries of centralized: administration the mot @ordre went 

from the capital for the regulation of all matters, even the most 
trivial, in every hamlet in the kingdom. “Cette importance de 
Paris est la résultante d'un concours de forces historiques irré- 
sistibles, Les Francais contemporains,” adds M. Ténot, “qui 
n’ont 
modern” But besides considerations of a moral, sentimental, and 


traditional order which invest the French — with exceptional - 


importance in the national view, Paris is 
from its wealth. 


an enormous 


créé ces conditions, sont bien foreés de s'en accom- . 


tage’ of its proximity to the northern and eastern frontier is. 


amply compénsated, now that the capital has become a colossal . 


arsenal, by the threatening position it assumes against an 

advanci nfo the centre, west, and south of France. _ But. really 
the question raised in 1830, and hly discussed, as to the. 
propriety and utility of fortifying the received a practical 
answer in Paris been 1814 Na 

haps have n repelling ition; 

pone in 1870 the Germans would have swept over the whole 
lund in irresistible power. 


leon would 
it not been 
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M. Thiers deserves every credit for his work of 1840, It amply 
fulfilled its purpose. Even the imbecility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment failed to give over Paris a prey to the enemy ; and if Marshal 
MacMahon, following his first and est idea, had been permitted 
to concentrate on Paris the army of 110,000 men which was 
swallowed in the pit of Sedan, the siege would have been carried 
on under very different conditions. 

It must be admitted, however, that the old fortifications, no- 
tably on the south side, once the enemy established on the sur- 
rounding higher ground, would not have held out indefinitely 
against regular approach. But these were created at a time when 
no one dreamed of artillery ranging with its present precision 
and power. Therefore, when the war was over, the question 
again came up as to how Paris might be efficiently protected. 
The old forts were situated at, on an average, from 2,000 to 2,200 
yards from the bastioned enceinte, It was determined to construct 
an outer circle of new forts at distances of from 8,000 to 12,000 
and even 18,000 yards from the city ramparts. Incidental advan- 
tages of immense value would accrue from placing those works at 
the farthest distance, always provided that the forts were of such 
capacity as to impose upon an assailant a siege en régle, near 
enough to each other to be able to combine cross-tire, and flanked 
and supported in rear by other works. An important advantage 
gained is that it would require an army three times more numerous 
than the Germans brought up against Paris in 1870 to shut the 
city in now as they did then. Another is that it will be more 
difficult to concentrate against sorties; and the easier for the 
besieged to select his point of exit, and to collect troops unper- 
ceived in the vast spaces within the circle. Another advantage 
is that a wide area of rich country, the resources of which were 
before available for the Germans, will now contribute to the main- 
tenance of the city. 

The situation of Paris is peculiar. It occupies the arena of a 
low amphitheatre, the modern parts overl«pping the first gradus. 
Not too roughly speaking, all round the city and beyond the first 
elevations occurs a reach of level ground which is dominated by 
the second line of heights, higher, but nowhere of imposing alti- 
tude, It wason this line the Prussians established their batteries. 
Beyond it is mostly plain, with only accidental mamedons until we 
gain the third line of heights, which are higher again. Beyond 
these lies generally a vast and level area devoted to culti- 
vation. The new forts hold’ the third line. By the aid 
of any good map the reader not acquainted with the 
localities can trace the old and new chains of defence, the 
inner and the outer circle. On the northern side St. Denis, for- 
merly defended by a double crown-work only, and exposed to the 
full fury of the German fire, is now completely sheltered by a 
group of forts—Domont, Ecouen, in first; Montlignon, Mont- 
morency, in second line; with flanking casemated batteries, on the 
plateau of Montmorency. This plateau, or terrace, is flat, having 
an abruptly scarped descent outwards; and the forts have unin- 
terrupted command over a wide open space. Here we may allude 
to the method on which the new forts are generally constructed, 
and which differs essentially from that employed in 1840. Those 
who know Paris will remember the bastioned trace—curtains 
flanked by bastions forming a regular succession of salients and re- 
entrants, all in masonry work, having a deep fosse in front, and 
little elevation over the neighbouring ground. The new forts, on 
the contrary, have a striking relief, with wide view and command: 
unlike the old star forts, the line of ramparts has an almost circular 
polygonal regularity. “On ne distingue plus de bastions, rien 
qu'une crénelure éoorme formée par la succession des traverses 
épaisses qui protégent les piéces en batterie.” Large casemated 
caponniéres disposed at every angle, and flanking each the other, 
sweep the escarp, and the ditches which are generally deep. It is 
the system of the French engineer Montalembert, one that had 
hitherto found more favour in Germany than in France, but which 
has now been reproduced with improvements. The garrison is 
sheltered by casemates impervious to the most formidable pro- 
jectile. In the larger forts there are 60 of the new rifled steel 
pieces of 155 millimétres, having at 8,000 yards a power and pre- 
cision which the old smooth-bores could not equal at 2,000 yards. 
And the new fortifications allow of a great economy of personnel. 
It is calculated that the whole chain of exterior forts and batteries 
will not require more than 20,000 men for their cmp security. 
Under these conditions, with the defence thoroughly commanding 
the ground of approach to a great distance over open country, 
armed with an artillery which allows of two or more forts and 
battories giving an effective cross-fire, it must become a most serious 
consideration for an assailant how he is to begin his work. 

To the north-east, on the right bank of the Marne, at a dis- 
tance of very nearly ten miles from the enceinte, and eight from 
the old forts in rear—Romainville, Noisy, Aubervilliers—is placed 
the fort of Vaujours. It is distant from the nearest defence on 
its left (Ecouen) as the crow flies no less than twelve miles; and 
on first thoughts it would seem as though it was a very large gap 
indeed to leave open—one over which no cross-fire could be etfiec- 
tively maintained. But, had it been deemed advisable, it was 
easy to throw up an intermediate obstacle. It has been purposely 
left to an enemy adventurous enough to enter in, The fact 
is the new forts, and especially here, act as flanking bastions. An 
enemy venturing between them would find himself in front of the 
curtain formed by the old forts and enceinte, which are 
perfectly safe from a coup de main, while his flanks would be 

nded from the new line. Moreover, the fort of Stains, 


alf way between St. Denis and Ecouen, though not stsony 


enough to stand by itself, is so well flanked that it would lend 
material aid in the defence of this wide ¢rouée, or gap. A learned 
German critic, who has done his best to find out the easiest road 
to the heart of Paris, having given his opinion that this is the 
weakest part of the French line, thus sums up concerning it :— 
“On the whole, then, we consider that five or six forts must be 
taken, and three or four others silenced, before an efficacious bom- 
bardment of Paris could be commenced.” If, as M. Ténot justl 
observes, this is the weak point, what must be the strength of all 
the rest ? 
Continuing the round, Vaujours has easy cross-fire with Chelles, 
ted on a scarped hill above a narrow flat separating it from the 
arne. An attack on this side would have small chance of suc- 
cess; for the capture of the above works would bring the assailant 
to the plateau of Romainville, the strongest and most defensible 
part of the old line. South-east of Paris lie the Marne valley 
and the rich plateaux of La Brie. Just as the northern 
plain between the Marne and Oise is one natural road for 
the advent of a great invasion from Germany, so also is 
the section between the Marne and Seine. By the latter way 
marched in 1814 the armies of the Coalition ; and again, in 1870, 
the bulk of the force under the Crown Prince of Prussia. It is 
of the first necessity for a German army of blockade to establish 
itself in the country south of the Marne, since not only does its 
main line of communications traverse it, but the danger is 
obvious of moving over the Seine against the south of Paris, if 
such operation were liable to be taken in reverse. In addition to 
the great roads, three important rail-lines leave the capital 
by this angle Marne-Seine. The measure of the care taken 
by the Germans in 1870 to occupy this ground solidly is the 
measure of the precautions now taken to preserve it for the de- 
fence. The great sortie made in the November of the war failed 
for one reason that, from the close investment, it was impossible 
to deploy on a large front. By pushing forward the forts a great 
army may now debouch at its leisure on a commanding sale, 
Four formidable works— Villiers, Champigny, Sucy, Villeneuve— 
in the order named divide the ground from Marne to Seine, 
These are supplemented by redoubts or closed batteries. The 
position of Villeneuve at the contluence of Seine and Zéres com- 
mands at once the valley of the Seine, protects an army debouch- 
ing on to the wide plateau of La Brie, and obliges an enemy 
about to cross the Seine to do so much higher up. Passing the 
river ourselves at Villeneuve we reach the southern front. As 
the whole system came under debate it was, when considering its 
applicability on this side, that those who advocated a wide sweep 
of the arc of defence, and those who would describe a lesser 
circle, had a hot discussion. M. Thiers had conceded on the 
other fronts to the partisans of the former system, more or less 
willingly, all they wanted; but he was not to be moved from his 
objections to giving the southern face what he considered “ une 
extension démesurée.” His reasons, from his point of view, were 
undeniable. He recommended utilizing the peculiarly defensible 
plateau comprised between Paris, Versailles, and the course 
of the Biévre. Its occupation would defeat an attempt to repeat 
the bombardment of the city from the crests on which stand 
Chatillon and Meudon. The plateau, six miles square, would 
hold an army, and with the aid of a few small works 
would constitute an impregnable stronghold. But the 
authors of the new fortitications had other ideas in 
their minds than the preservation of a defensive atti- 
tude. The Engineer generals, Chareton and De Chabaud- 
Latour, have never admitted the theory of passive defence. Their 
plans were made on the assumption of Paris containing forces 
sufficient for taking the offensive, though the forts themselves by 
wige arrangement will require but slender garrisons. They coun- 
selied, therefore—and their conclusions were adopted by the 
National Assembly—pushing across the Biévre and the deep 
lel fosse in the plateau and occupying this plateau to its 
furthest extremity, where it overhangs the stream of the Yvette. 
Crossing then the Seine at Villeneuve, we traverse open ground 
till, ascending to Palaiseau, this large fort at one angle of the im- 
mense plateau is reached. It is a little over ten miles from Paris. 
At the other end is the large fort of St. Cyr, eleven miles from 
Paris, ten from Palaiseau. Between the two great works are minor 
ones—Haut Buc and Villeras. Behind Palaiseau is the fort of 
Verriéres. Near St. Cyr, and along the line at intervals, are con- 
necting batteries. Much has been gained through the extension of 
that line or rather arc. In the first place the towns of Versailles, 
Sceaux, St. Cloud, Sévres, are now comprised within the fortifica- 
tions ; sorties in immense force can be securely organized; an out- 
let is commanded on the Rouen road, or that of Dreux, of 
Orléans, or of Fontainebleau ; and, in the very improbable case of 
the exterior works falling, it will still be open to retire to the line 
of the Biévre, advocated by M. Thiers. There will always be time 
to throw up works on the inner circle, seeing that the reduction of 
any single tort must be a labour of regular approach. Continuing, 
we leave St. Cyr, which, with its annexes, etlectually covers Ver- 
sailles, and traverse the plain of the Ra de Gally, till we ascend 
the elevated plateau of Marly, which closely overlooks the 
southern side of the second bend of the Seine. A group of forts 
here sweeps on the south the approach to Versailles, on the south- 
west and west a wide open plain, on the north commands St. 
Germain and the passage of the Seine, but on the north-west is 
somewhat inconveniently hemmed in by the dense forest of Marly. 
A considerable wood attords, of course, cover to an approaching 
enemy. It was at one time intended to throw up works 
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at St. Jamme and Aigremont, enclosing the forest at 
a distance of some twelve miles from the city enceinte; 
bet this, it was then argued, would have necessitated addi- 
tional defences on the heights of L’Hautie, which stand out 
in commanding relief just below the confluence of Seine and Oise. 
And, it was said, too great an extension would in that case have 
been given the line, and that to keep up uninterrupted communi- 
cations with essential points would entail the employment of a 
more or less numerous force. The wise rule has os observed 
throughout the whole of this stupendous scheme not to occupy 

itions which would demand other aid then that of the gar- 
yisons holding them. The army is not for assisting the forts, 
but the forts are there to give assistance to an army undertaking 
outside operations. We should entirely mistake the principle of 
the scheme if we looked upon the new fortifications as built 
simply to stand a stronger siege than before. Rin fey intended 
to protect Paris in the first instance, but, had that the only 
object, a better system would have been found. 

he question is a large one; but it seems clear to us, if one rule 
has been observed another has been broken in making the line 
from Versailles to St. Germain one purely defensive. Every- 
where else the line is regulated to secure a potential offensive. 
Were the defences carried forward to Jamme, Aigremont, and the 
heights of L’Hautie, as eventually, we think, will be the case, a 
large tract of rich land would be enclosed, and a retreat could 
always be effected on the prepared and secure position of Marly. 

A glance at the map shows the remarkable serpentine benda of 
the Seine after leaving Paris in a north-westerly direction. It 
curves south to Sévres, then sweeps back north-east to St. Denis, 
again runs in a long stretch south-west to Marly, resumes with a 
curve its northern flow to Cormeil, sweeps round the forest of 
St. Germain south to Poissy, and once more bends back to half 
encircle the heights of L'Hautie. Under the new conditions it 
would be madness for an enemy to move on the capital over the 
several river-bends. Every one of the re-entrants or peninsulas, 
each about twenty-five square miles in extent, formed by the 
Seine, is swept by flanking fire, with the exception of the outer- 
most, by L’Hautie. As it was, the Prussians never suc- 
ceeded in establishing but a temporary occupation of the 

ninsula of Gennevilliers, which is commanded by the powerful 
ortress of Mont Valérien. We are now arrived at the ridge, in 
shape like a narrow dorsal fin, that stretches four and a half miles, 
from Argenteuil to Cormeil, and has excellent fire-reach from the 
latter place across wide open flats on three sides, A powerful 
work—Cormeil—has here been constructed, which crosses fire 
with Montlignon, the westernmost of the northern group we 
noticed in the first instance, and completely covers the ground to 
the confluence Seine-Oise. A succession of redoubts crowns the 
ridge, giving command, on the one side, over the peninsulas of 
Argenteuil and St. Germain, on the other enfilading approach to 
the northern forts from the forest of Montmorency. : 

Independently of works, closed and casemated, in front line, it 
has been determined to fortify certain intermediate points in rear. 
The in some cases enormous distances—making every allowance 
for powerful gun-fire—which separate the new forts seem to render 
such precaution imperative. If, through surprise, treachery, or 
panic, one of the larger works did fall, a huge gap would be 
created, and the whole circle possibly imperilled. 

The numerous rail-lines radiating from Paris give an easy means 
of transporting troops when concentrations are proceeding on any 

int of the circle; and a circular railroad (de grande ceinture) is 

ing laid down to run round the entire distance a short way 
within the rim of forts. The laying out of and securing strategical 
lines of communication in particular zones of the vast area are 
subjects which have received the closest consideration. 

An army assuming to effectually blockade Paris, as in 1870, 
must be numerous enough to invest it on a circle of a hundred 
miles, of as ape on To-day the réle 
as regards possessing advantage o und is altogether changed. 
The besieged hold all the positions. 
ing, the assailant must traverse wide open plains swept by a 
powerful cross-fire ; he can no longer bring concentric fire to bear 
within a limited circumference; to combine against a sortie the 
assailant must move on a wide arc, while the defender moves on 
a short line. A German critic has proposed the blockading of 
the whole circle by certain number of armies massed at certain 
points, and connected by numerous divisions of cavalry. But we 
see no advantage to be gained by exposing, say, the army of the 
north or south to be crushed by a sortie in vastly superior force 
before those of the east or west could come to the rescue. Paris 
will not another time be found practically without an army avail- 
able for offence. 

he garrisoning of Paris in the first instance will devolve on 
four “ regions,” the headquarters of which are Amiens, Rouen, 
Le Mans, Orléans. These will contribute at once 80,000 regulars 
and 120,000 “ territorials.” Not a man—and this is a most im- 
ana point—will be drawn from the first field army for its 
efence. But it is only reasonable to believe that the million of 
soldiers whom France will send forth in the first alarm will not 
be spirited away entirely as happened before, but that if the 
“ barrier of iron,” in the shape of gigantic fortitications all along 
the frontier, is forced, an immense margin will be available in 
Tetreat for the defence of the capital. There would seem, 
indeed, to be only two possible ways now, by which an invader 
might bring the im to terms; and these would be the 
existence of profound disunion among the French themselves, or 


by means of another coalition. United Germany is manifestly 
unequal to the task, and we trust that the Times, whose articles 
in 1870-1 we well recall, when contempt was heaped on the 
French, and they were told they would never recover from their 
defeat or be able to face the Germans again, will take stock of 
this fact. When we remember that on her defence France 
would shortly place under arms over two millions of men, and( 
would be feeding them on her own ground, we may form some 
idea of what task the invading armies would have before them. 
How are they to feed their necessarily colossal numbers? It: 
would require twenty corps d'armée of 30,000 men each, allow- 
ing one—a small allowance considering the probable strength 
of the garrison—to five miles of ground, to blockade Paris. 
An invader must reckon also with the strongly entrenched 
camps of Epinal and Belfort, of Langres and of Besan- 
gon, the lines of La Fére, the entrenched position of Rheims, 
the fortresses of Verdun and Toul belted with forts, the 
fortified plateau of Haye, the permanent works defending the 
Moselle by Nancy, and those defending the chain of thé Odtes de 
Meuse on the north-west frontier; as also, in another direction, 
the entrenched camps of Dijon, and, further south, of Lyons. All 
the above defences, where not new, have been enlarged to meet 
modern necessities; they are constructed on a great scale, 
solidly fortified, and are most of them ready to receive, if they 
have not received, their armament. 

To those who would study this interesting subject in detail, 
with the advantage of perusing a precise and picturesque descrip- 
tion of localities, we can cordially recommend M. Eugéne Ténot’s 
valuable work already reierred to. 


IRELAND IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


‘FVHE principal feeling which the debates of this week must 

have left in the mind of any member of Parliament who 
has energy left to be conscious of any feeling must have been 
one of astonishment at the moderation, all things considered, of the 
Trish members. They only brought forward four amendments on 
the Address, and three of these have only taken four nights between 
them. The adoption of the proceedings of Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Dawson by all Mr. Parnell’s followers would have been technically 
justifiable, and there could then have been no reason why, as the 
Speaker suggested on Wednesday, the House should not go on de- 
bating the Address until autumn and prorogation came. On each 
of these amendments Mr. Leamy and Mr. Healy, Mr. Sexton and 
Dr. Commins, might have spoken, and the non-Irish a of 
the House might have abstained from speaking, which has, in 
fact, been the programme of proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons for the greater part of the last fortnight. It is much better 
that certain honourable gentlemen should speak in the tone in 
which they perforce speak at Westminster than in the tone in 
which they speak for the benefit of the assistants at a Land 
League meeting. In this way the existence in Session of the 
High Court of Parliament really serves as no small alleviation to 
the woes of Ireland. Whether the spectacle which the said Par- 
liament presents is a dignified one is another question. But it is, 
at least, probable that some time will elapse before any forcible 
measures are taken to put down the obstruction, which is all the 
more formidable because it is outwardly quite decent and in order. 
The precedents which the ingenuity of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice and the historical knowledge of Mr. Thorold Ro; 
have unearthed are not encouraging, for they date from the days 
of the most high-handed and unconstitutional proceedings of which 
Parliament hasever been guilty. The temper of the modern Radical is 
scarcely such that he can be trusted with machinery capable of en« 
forcing the will of a majority in spite of the opposition of a minority, 
and there is no doubt that the Trish party knows this, and trades 
on the knowledge. How far they will permit themselves to go 
remains to be seen, and it is not at all impossible that they will 
actually overstrain the patience of the House. The present Oppo- 
sition is in this respectvunlike the last, that no merely party con- 
siderations are likely to actuate its leaders. Sir Stafford Northcote 
and his late colleagues no doubt know the danger of entrusting to 
Mr. Gladstone's hands a weapon to be used against themselves, 
but if it is necessary in the public interest to entrust him with it, 
it is pretty certain that they will not hesitate. 

Meanwhile, Ireland itself, from which the attention of the 
public has been somewhat turned away for the last week or two, 
is experiencing more and more the inevitable results of the delay 
which Ministers have permitted themselves. The solemn pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Queen’s Bench have been enlivened by 
one of Mr. Sullivan's “ fervid” addresses. Most people know what 
fervour means in connexion with Irish eloquence. tt means adjec- 
tives. In this description of fervour Mr. Sullivan is the inferior 
of Mr. Davitt, and is left far behind by that impulsive Canadian 
archbishop who recently talked about corpses whitening the track 
of emigrant ships, or some similar phenomenon. But even Mr. 
Callan’s late colleague can be fervid enough, and the enthusiastic 
admirer who threw him a bouquet at the conclusion of his speech 
appraised the value of that discourse more accurately than, 
perhaps, she knew. Had the Queen’s Bench been the Queen’s 

eatre nothing cuuld have been more appropriate. A considera- 
tien of all the circumstances is not expected in a tirade, and we 


do not find fault with Camille or with Almanzor for not being 
strictly logical. Mr, Sullivan's beautiful description of law as 
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mirroring forth the eternal equities of God) deserves to have been 


enshrined, in lines of ten or twelve syllables. But in prose it. 


somehow chiefly conjures up visions'of garders and houghers, 
hedge-assassins and tramplers in the ‘blood of murdered men. 
What, we wonder, do these persons mitror forth ? . However, Mr. 


Sullivan might answer us that actual outrages hive decreased 


of late. They certainly have, and considerable portions of Ire- 


land are enjoying the peculiar blessings of thé peace of Mr. Parnell. . 


The intolerable nature of the situation is. forcing’ more and more 
landlerds to throw up the game, and either to léave the country or 
to make terms with their persecutors, 
is said to be about, not indeed to give in, but’ to depute the task 


of actively making head against Boycdtting, to other hands. ’ 
ies of the police,” 


The recent support of process-servers by large 
and the resistance offered to the’ latter, has shown at once what 


might have been done, and ought to have been-done earlier, and: 


at the same time the dangerous’ height which’ the spirit of re- 
sistance to the law has reached, Summary sentences on a few 
Hes eotions: and the prosecution of the Tralee Land League, have 
iby the same way shown at once the efficacy. of shut doors, and the 
tally of waiting to shut the door till half the steeds are stolen. 
Meanwhile, arms are, according to every trustworthy source of 
idformation, pouring into the country, and the Home Rulers 
— dnnounce that the passing of any coercion measure will 
‘ower of England such a revolt would not be in the least likely to 

e, but it would probably mean the repetition—on a very small 
scale it is to be hoped, but still on some scale—of the horrors of 


1641 as regards outlying landlords and their families. Forty 


thousand troops and Constabulary are more than a match for all 
the Land Leaguers and all the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
the field, but they are not enough securely to guard thousands of 
isolated homes, It must be remembered that for months the 
language which has been used at Land meetings has not merely 
been an encouragement to the withholding of rent; it has been a 
tual representation of the landlords as scoundrels‘and villains 
OF the deepest dye. Such words are only too easily translated 
irito’ deeds when the spirit of lawlessness onée breaks out into 
actual ciyil war. In the earlier days of Fenianism no special 
class of the population was held up to the execration of other 
chagses, and the danzer then was therefore far less than it is now. 
‘Um England the active Irish party are pursuing the line of tactics 
récommended to them on a famous occasion with remarkable 
vigour, but with a servility of faithfulness to the exact line 
pointed out which speaks little for their inventive powers. The 
manner of the Clerkenwell explosion and the scene of the 
Manchester assassination have been combined with a deference to 
the Prime Minister which is almost touching. There are, we 
believe, persons who profess to regard the recent explosion at 
the barracks of the 8th Regiment in Salford as “entirely devoid 
of: political significance,” and of course with such persons it is 
i ible to argue. The affair was in every respect, except 
definiteness of object, a repetition of the Clerkenwell attempt, 
ahd it may be something more than conjectured’ that 
the possession of arms, instead of the liberation ‘of com- 
rades, was the special of the conspirators. In futility 
atdin brutality alike the attempt bore the well-known Feniar 
mark. The death of one boy, the serious or mortal injury of a 
woman, and the slight injury inflicted on a girl may be 
results unsatisfactory in amount to the gallant members of the 
I; R. B.; but in kind'they must be ‘thoroughly ¢ongenial. Your 
Fenian ‘wars especially with non-combatants, and unarmed persons 
ate peculiarly wont to “get in the way of his bullets,” as his 
apologists put it. Nor does it appear that the Salford business 
stood aloue. Manchester, as most people know, is a considerable 
niilitary station, and boasts cavalry as well as infantry barracks. 
Information is said to have been furnished to the authorities as to 
ah intended attack on the cavalry barracks at Hulme, and these 
also are now guarded and watched with peculiar care, As there is 
a magazine at Hulme, containingammunition enough to blow up half 
Manchester, it is probable that the neighbourhood is in some trepida- 
tion, and an election to-morrow forthe city might perhaps haveno very 
different result from the Wigan election last Tuesday. It has been 
more than once pointed out that it is unkind of the Irish to repay 
Mr, Gladstone for his lessons in the art of agitation by applying 
them ata time and in a manner so inconvenient to him. ‘The ex- 
plogion in Regent Road had, beyond all doubt, an echo on the 
polling day at Wigan, and other explosions of the same kind will 
assuredly have sinilar echoes elsewhere. These are things which 
the Government would perhaps do well to take into consideration. 
It isan ingenious Parnellite argument that, provided that not many 
yom are hurt, it does not matter how many ate frightened. 
ts ingenuity; however, exceeds its truth. In England —on 
account, doubtless, of our well-known national timidity—we 
have a strong objection to be kept in ‘a perpetual state of alarm, 
to such a state the past conduct of Mr, Gladstone’s Govern- 
nient and its ambignous policy at present seem to be reducing us. 


THE PERFECT AMBASSADOR, 
«4 N ambassador,” according to the witty quotation recently 
* made in an English journal; “is an honest man ‘sent to 
téll lies abroad for the good of his’ country.”: Sir Henry Wotton, 
ofcourse, defined the ambassador as “an honest man sent to lie 


Even Mr. Bence Jones. 


asignal for revolt. Any permanent success as against the military 


abroad”; but the point of the jest somehow escapes in the 
modern telling. The Scotch gentleman who heard an amazing’ 
story told in ome: accounted for his own calm amid the’ 
general astonishment by saying “I’m a leear mysel’” That an 
ambassador was bound to be a “leear” himself, and ‘look on all’ 
‘the’ rest of the world’ as liars, seems to have been an accepted: 
fact in‘the seventeenth century. Don Juan di Vera y ad 
made no attempt'to conceal his opinion in his work El Emba~’ 
jador, which was translated into’ French as Le parfait ambassa- 
deur, and published furtively by the Elzevirs in 1642.’ Le parfait! 
‘ambassadeur is in the form of a dialogue between “ Louis et Jules; 
devisans ensemble.” The’ author takes us into the garden where 
‘the P ime of friends discourse among the fountains, and the’ trim! 
gatdens, where stands the statue of Mercury, the patron god of all’ 
ambassadors. ~The discussion, in which Louis unfolds the virtues’ 
of a re a is inthe quaint learned style of the time. More 
examples are chosen from the Bible, Livy, Plutarch, and Cor 
nelius Nepos than from recent ‘history. In the course of the dia- 
logue, the whole character and position of the ideal ambassador is. 
unfolded, but the most curious and characteristic part of the work 
is its casuistry. Both Jules and Louis, especially Jules, ate 
honourable men, They have a fixed instinctive horror of menterie, 
and, moreover, an awful dere of the future penal conse-. 

uences of this deadly sin. Butit is the business of Louis to show 

ules how an ambassador may “hedge,” both for this world and 
the next, and lie without ceasing to be a gentleman of honour,’ 
and a Christian who keeps on the safe side. 

It must be owned that ambassadors have their peculiar tempta~’ 
tions, We ‘presume that the Turks, though diflicult people to’ 
deal with, are not quite’so demoralizing as they were in the seven= 
teenth century. Louis gives a singular example of want of finesse’ 
in a Turkish ambassador. This diplomatist learned the extent of 
a Venetian ambassador's instructions from a secretary of the Em~’ 
bassy, and at once pushed his demands to the point which he 
knew the Republic would, in'’the last resort, concede. The 
Venetian ambassador, honest man, said that “his instructions did’ 
not permit him to go so far.” “‘ Why this subtlety?” asked the- 
Turk; “has not your own secretary told me that you are 
allowed to grant what I demand?” The wretched secre-’ 
tary was put to death when he returned to Venice. In 
these days the Turks, by a singular scruple of conscience,’ 
considered no treaties binding which were not written in their! 
own language. When Venice was concluding certain terms of! 
peace with the Porte, the “ Bacha” had the capitulations couched 
in Latin. But Andrea Griti, the Venetian ambassador, declared 
that he would not sign the treaty if it were not written in Turkish, 
which was disappointing to the “ Bacha,” and very vexatious, 
It does not seem to have occurred to the astute Islamite that he 
might have probably written something else, say a chapter from: 
the Koran, in place of the capitulations: Probably few European: 
ambassadors were good enough linguists to read the Turkish’ 
manuscript. So difficult was it to approach the Grand Turk that, 
Venetian envoys occasionally had to disguise themselves as mer-: 
chants, and so steal into the presence of the despot. Neither 
Turks nor Russians were pleasant to deal with, for the Grand. 
Duke of Muscovy nailed an ambassador's hat on his head, while 
Soliman threw a Hungarian envoy into prison for proclaiming too: 
rapturously the praises of his master. Amurath, in a moment of’ 
bad temper, actually put to death Frederick Crecobis, ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and all the members of his suite.’ 
Among unscrupulous characters of this sort an envoy had to con- 
sult his own safety. “‘ He cannot be absolutely good,” says Louis, 
“and must be content to be relatively virtuous.” That is, he 
must only lie when it is absolutely necessary; and, when he does- 
pe, he casuists make as many saving distinctions as Touchstone’ 

imself. 

There are passages im “ The Perfect Ambassador ” which almost: 
entitle it to the name of “The Complete Liar; or, the Mendacious 
Man’s Vade Mecum.” Elaborate instructions (a luxury, surely, 
rather than a necessary) are given to the ambassador in the art of. 
hocussing his conscience. If he is told to do anything particularly 
villainous, to deceive the prince at whose Court he is residing, or 
the like, he must reason thus:—‘‘I do not like the look ‘of the 
thing, myself; but I must remember that my master and all his 
advisers have no sort of scruple about it. Learned men, then,’ 
have taken a view which is not mine; therefore it is purely a 
matter of opinion.” “By this means,” says Louis, “he will be 
able to do what he is told with his eyes shut.” And then the 
ambassador is reminded that Joab did all sorts of shady things by, 
command of King David. There was the census, for example, 
which David was anxious to take. Joab, though not usually 
scrupulous, was shocked (like the people of Cyprus now) by the 
shocking impiety of taking a census. However, David insisted, 
and the thing had to be done. Again, Papinian should have apolo- 
gized for and defended Caracalla when that Emperor committed: 
fratricide. But Papinian chose to take a high moral view; with 
the very worst results. For, up to ‘that moment, Caracalla had 


| at least been anxious to make excuses for his peccadilloes. - Vexed 
_by the unreasonable austerity of Papinian, Caracalla grew quite’ 


reckless, and arrived at such a pitch of contempt for his own. 
reputation, that he committed a number of other murders, be- 
inning with that of Papinian himself. So Papinian took nothing 
y his obstinacy, and the Perfect Ambassador will do well to be 
warned, and keep his.misgivings to himself. 
After debauching the mind of Jules by these plausible’ con- 
siderations, Louis now leads up to the great question, May ap 
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‘ambassador tell lies? On the whole, the answer is that he may ; 
but they must not be “ gross palpable lies” like those of Peter, in 
the Tale of a Tub. Jules is told to remember that several people 
%f merit inthe Bible told lies, notably David, Judith, ‘and the 
ber midwives when interrogated by their Egyptian tyrants. This 
‘conduct was not absolutely correct, but still it is chronicled for our 
(gxample, to show that'we must not always be too particular. On this 
“ggint Louis frankly admits that the great and learned St. Augustine 
tn avery strong opinion, arid maintained “ that it is not lawful 
‘¢olie; even for the glory of God.” Cicero also denied that the 


vend justified: the means. “But, on the whole, Louis thinks that: 


there isa way *< between the two extremes to steer.” For example, 
‘one thiny is elear—namely, that. the ambassador should never 


‘Jievewhat any.one tells ‘him. There isa kind of dissimulation, 


‘even in this’ attitude; it is deceitfulness. which “is not very far 
‘gemoved from rectitude.” ‘There is a second class of deceit which 
‘approaches the limits of vice,” what the lawyers call bon dol, 
“pat the third is “abominable injustice.” Of this form of deceit 
‘gn ambassador, who is also a sound’ Christian, will do his very best 
‘to keep clear. ‘hen an ambassador may‘use deceit, but he may 
‘mot. use deceit with the sole purpose of harming others. For 
‘example, he may bribe and debauch the Ministers of the Court to 
‘which he is accredited, but it must. be for the purpose of ad- 
yancing ‘the interests of his master, unt of injuring those of other 
‘people. In moral matters intention is everything. An ambas- 
‘gador who is, as he ought to ‘be, of noble house, good name, 
“beaatiful presence, and large wealth, is' probably a gentleman who 
naturally dislikes to hire spies, bribe. Ministers, and haunt the 
‘gociety of women of no character. Yet these ladies, says our 
author, are always the first to hear of everything that is going on, 
.and he insists that the Perfect Ambassador must secure their 
services. The bribing of men about the king’s person is still more 
offensive to the conscience, but it must, be done. ‘The ambas- 
‘sador must remember that his intentions are just and pure, and 
‘that the people he has to do with are, unfortunately, persons 
“wholly devoid of conscience and ‘the sense of honour. By musing on 
these considerations the. ambassador will ‘be able to listen outside 
doors by deputy, to cajole, and ‘swindle, and corrupt, without 
lowering his own moral tone or losing his own self-respect. 

When he converses with the prince to whom he is accredited, 
‘a conscientious ambassador will, of course, be very particular 
about telling the truth. Yet even here there are distinctions. 
If there is a subject on which to tell the truth would be highly 
prejudicial, while to lie would be most advantageous, the ambas- 
‘gadot must not introduce the topic. ' That would be quite wrong. 
But if the prince to whom the ambassador is accredited introduces 
the topic, and leads the conversation ‘dans le sujet sur lequel 
tombe la menterie,” that is quite another thing. The prince may 


ask point-blank questions ; a truthful answer might be very incon- |’ 


-Yenient to the interests of the ambassador's master. Yet he can- 
not refuse a reply for courtesy forbids such reticence. “ And when 
“the curiosity and the constant questions of the prince compel him 
‘to speak, supposing that in his discourse he happens to let fall a 
few falsehoods, then, if they do not tend directly to the hurt of 
the country in which he is resident, but merely to the glory of his 
own master, the ambassador has committed no very great sin.” 

To manage his conscience with discretion, to read the Casuists 
daily and nightly,.to write his despatches in cipher, not to keep 
buffoons about him, to be brave, secret, wr liberal, are, the 
‘chief qualities of the ideal ambassador. It would be inter- 
esting to know, now that casuistry js, out of fashion, how 
ambassadors deal with their consciences. Surely Count Schou- 


valoff did not study Escobar, aud Sir Henry Layard would, 


‘have been horrified by the insidious suggestions of Louis, Yet 


ambassadors have to deal’ with the ‘sanie classes as of old;) 


with kings, sultans, royal barbers, women of the court, and, 
a plague uaknown to Jules. and Louis, , with mewspaper 
correspondents. It would be interesting to know how the 
author of Le Parfait Ambassadeur would have advised his 
diplomatic readers to treat the representatives of the press. We 
cannot but think that he would have advised the most flat and 
Tobust menterie, and would have reasoned thus:—‘ Your press 
correspondent will not report what .you' tell him, but will alter it 
‘to suit his own tastes and ideas, or those of his paper. Therefore 
the menterie officieuse may. be ‘adopted, for, in altering what you 
tell him, he may possibly come to, speak the.truth by accident, to 
“the great profit of his soal, , You, for your part, will not have 
Jied, but have done your best, to secure the promulgation of the 
Wuth.”” “Men change, human nature is unchanged,” says the 
author of the Parfait Ambassadeur. The troubles and difficulties 
‘of which he'wrote must still be felt by every one who has 
‘not been a diplomatist for more than ten days, Afterwards, 
probably, professional conscience takes the place. of the normal 


THE, CHURCH QUARTERLY. QN ERASTIANISM AND, 
“| © has often been observed ‘before that “the Calvinist is 
_~* essentially a persecator,” and there is little lack of ‘his- 
torical evidence available for the fact. Nor would it perhaps 
‘be difficult ‘to find a theological explanation of the peculiar 
“temper of sour intolerance which not unfrequently distinguishes 
thordughgoing professors of that ‘stern. school of ‘belief. What 


‘readers, ‘it may not be out of-place 


is not so generally acknowledged, and does not at first sight ap- 
by any means so intelligible is that Erastianism can 

cute in the interests of religious indifference almost as ru y; 
if not with the same zest, as the most rigid zealots of religious 
orthodoxy. This is the moral of an interesting article on -Barne- 
veld and Grotius in the new number of the ‘Church Quarterly 
Review, And as the particular historical episode with which the 
writer deala is not, any more than the principle he desires to 
illustrate, familiar to the general run of even well: informed 
to bring it under 
the ‘notice of our readers. The name of Grotius is no doubt 
well known to “every schoolboy,” but many who are no longer 
schoolboys know little or nothing of his writings or his life, and 
the very name of Barneveld ay eee be new to not a few 
who cast their eye on the Ch Quarterly, though he pla 
an important part at the time in the religious and politi- 
cal history of his country. He was Seal-keeper of one of the 
Seven Provinces, and Grand Pensionary or Advocate—in fact 
chief minister—of ‘Holland, which was’ the. leading State of the 
Union. He had ‘used his “leading ‘position to bring the long war 
with Spain to a successful termination, and been treated 
almost on equal terms by Henry IV. of France. At the Congress 
of the States General he: was the’ Ambassador of Holland, but 
Serna | exercised, as Motley says, the power of Minister of 

oreign Affairs, and as it were Prime Minister for the other Con- 
federates by their common consent. » It is4,owever rather with his 
action on the’ internal than on the foreign affairs of his -co 
that we are here concerned.’ The struggle with Spain had been 
in great measure a religious one, and the Genevan or Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism had been established in great _ of the 
Netherlands, but not in its extremest development. The “Belgic 
Confession” did not pledge the ministers who subscribed it to a 
maintenance of the strict: principles of Calvin, and of this both 
Barneveld and his friend and adviser Grotius were fully aware 
when Arminius: began to propound his a views from the 
Chair of Theology at Leyden. Their mis lay not in claiming 
for his teaching a toleration to which it was justly entitled, but in 
seeking to enforce on dissentients:a creed, however tolerant and 
admirable in itself, by the strong arm of the law, and thus meeting 
the fierce intolerance of the Calvinistic party by an Erastian in- 
tolerance of their own, which proved as disastrous to their own 
personal interests, as it was only:too likely to’prove to the true 
interests of religion. 

When Arminius began to teach publicly, he knew perfectly well that 
“the Belgic doctors were not obli be by their toate of faith, nor by 
any other public law, to adopt and propagate the principles of Calvin.” 
Unless this be distinctly kept in mind, the full significance of.the intolerant 
persecution with which he and his followers were assailed will not be 
rightly estimated, nor will the causes for holding the various Synods, 
culminating in the Synod of Dort, be understood. It was not to bring the 
teaching of the Arminians to the touchstone of the received confession that 
these Synods were held. It was, by means of an unscrupulous Calvinist 
majority, to make alterations in, or additions to, the accepted confession, 
which should aly a any but Calvinists officiating in the Protestant body. 
The position of the Arminians, in publishing their Remonstrance against 
the decrees of the Synod of Leyden, was a perfectly sound and legal one. 
It was not they who were the dissenters from the established creed. It was 
Gomarus and the Calvinists who were the dissenters, by enacting new con- 
ditions of conformity. 

. It was not till after the death of Arminius that the crisis came. 
Vorstius succeeded to his Py pores who was reputed a free 
thinker, and had published a Latin treatise on the Nature and 
Attributes of.God, which many considered to be blasphemous. A 
copy of this work was despatched—apparently by the author—to 
the royal pedant and theologian, James I. of England, who in 
his assumed capacity of Protestant Pope, was not satisfied 
with ‘ordering it to be publicly burnt at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, but extracted from it a Syllabus of Errors, wh 
he sent to the States General, directing his Ambassador at the 
Hague to insist on the “blasphemous monster” who wrote the 
book being at once expelled from the country; he even threatened 
to male it a casus belli, Barneveld, to his credit, declined to yield to 
this imperious, not.to say impertinent, foreign dictation, and though 
Vorstius had to undergo a trial he was retained in his Chair, to the 
no small indignation of the Calvinist ministers. Barneveld deter- 
mined to quash their opposition by the assertion of a State supre- 
macy over the Church as arbitrary and persecuting in principle as 
that which they aspired to exercise over their Arminian fellow 
Protestants, And he was assisted in his designs by that marvel of 
juristic science and erudition, Hinge Grotius, who at the age of 
tifteen had received the degree of Doctor of Law at Paris. Grotius 
‘had arrived by a somewhat different line of thought at much the 
same conclusion as Barneveld as to the relations of Church and 
State. His doctrinal pg varie were already inclining in a Catholic 
if not Roman direction; he laid great stress on the arene import- 
ance of ecclesiastical unity, which it was the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to maintain, and had published a treatise under the title of Pietas 
Ordiaum. Hollandie advocating these views, which seemed to him 


| to be laudably exemplified in the Government of England. There 


was however, as the reviewer points out, one very marked differ- 
‘ence between the religious condition of England and the Nether- 


lands, for while the English Dissenters rejected the formularies of 


the Established Church, in Holland the rival sects of Arminians 
‘and Calvinists had accepted a common confession and belonged to 
the same religious body, in which each party therefore had equally 
a legal status. The question was how to make them keep the 
peace together, and this Barneveld resolved to achieve. by jong 
under the pretext of an “explication of contrarieties,” and by ci 
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authority, a new symbol of his own—something in the manner of 
the imperial 7ype and Ecthesis of an earlier age—which both 
parties should be com to subscribe. Grotius was asked to 
Sin this remarkable “edict,” which commenced as follows :— 

In the explanation of the Scripture, ax often as occasion shall offer, the 
Pastor shall declare to the people and instil into the minds of all under 
their care that men are not indebted for the beginning, the progress, and 
the completion of their salvation, and even of faith, to their natura strength 
or works, but to the sole grace of God in Jesus Christ cur Saviour; that 
God has created fo man to damn him; that God has not laid us under a 
necessity of sinning, and that He invites no man to be saved to whom He 
is resolved to deny salvation,” &c., &c. 

This may bo sound sense and sound theology, but it was notoriously 
@ theology in the very teeth of the first principles of Calvinism, or 
Gomarism, as it was sometimes called in Holland from Gomar, 
who, like Arminius, held a professorship at Leyden, and many 
Calvinist ministers accordingly refused to sign it. Barneveld 
upon this induced the States of Holland to adopt “the Sharp 
lve,” that is, to put down all opposition by armed force and 
expel all ministers and co tions which refused the edict. 
‘This was no less directly persecution than that practised, before and 
afterwards, by the Calvinists, but one apewcens distinction is worth 
noting. The Erastian persecution, then as at other times, was 
almost exclusively the work of statesmen, while the ution of 
the Arminians which followed, was the direct work of the Cal- 
vinist ministers. Erastus himself, whose Lr was originally 
levelled against the Calvinists, like Barneveld and Grotius, was a 
layman, and it was mainly from the statesman’s point of 
view of the importance of outward uniformity that the “Sharp 
Resolve ” was decided upon. Grotius indeed combined a pro- 
found reverence for Christian Antiquity—perhaps, as m 
thinks, prompted in the first instance by his finding Antiquity so 
unfavourable to Calvinism, which he detested—with his Erastian 
principles as to the authority of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion. But hisscheme, to cite Hallam again, “isin a moditied degree 
much the same as that of Hobbes,” and the theory of Hobbes is the 
natural upshot of the teaching of Erastus. The Church Quarterly 
‘writer points out, not unfairly, that Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Pro- 
phesying leads to asimilar result. If Grotius argued that the civil 
magistrate ‘should determine the form of religion to be publicly 
exercised, and allow no other, Jeremy Taylor would have all 
such religionists tolerated as agreed to accept the doctrine of the 
Apostles Creed, and no others, The one would allow a variety of 
sects with a common bond of religious profession, the other a 
variety of opinions ina common Church, But each would draw 
the line at a point arbitrarily fixed by himself, and thus 
either view would ultimately involve “persecution on liberal 
rinciples,” and people do not like any better being coerced 
into Latitudinarianism than being coerced into rigid orthodoxy. 
One is reminded of a rumour current some years ago of the 
determination of the Mikado to promulgate a new religion for the 
Japanese—who are reported by recent travellers to be “tired of 
-the old ones,” and something more than tired of all old moralities 
—which new religion was to be “ enlightened, simple, and adapted 
to common sense, and all will be compelled to conform to it.” 

The result of Barneveld’s scheme of Erastian persecution was 
unfortunate alike for himself and for his clients. He carried with 
him the State of Holland, and each of the Confederate States had 
a right by the constitution to control its own religious affairs. In 
spite of this however the Assembly of the States-General deter- 
mined on convoking a Synod to settle the claims of the Arminians, 
and hence arose the meeting of the famous Synod of Dort, the 
‘Tridentine Council of Calvinism. From such an assemblage the 
Arminians had neither justice nor mercy to expect. “ It is good that 
they should be informed,” said one of the Calvinist Elders, “ that 
“they come not to conference, but to propose their opinions with their 
reasons and let the Synod judge of them,” and their reasons were 
to be given in writing. They were condemned unheard, and some 
700 ministers, who refused to subscribe the canons of Dort were ban- 
ished with their families. Barneveld was tried and executed, inspite of 
his lofty character and eminent services to his country. Grotius 
was condemned to imprisonment for life, but happily contrived to 
effect his escape, which seems little short of miraculous, in a 
book-chest less than four feet long, “ and not very broad in pro- 
portion.” He had utilized his period of captivity to compose the 
treatise De Veritate Christiane Religionis, and afterwards occupied 
the position of Ambassador of Sweden at Paris, where he enjoyed 
the patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, and wrote in vindication of 
all, or nearly all the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which he is reputed to have contemplated joining at the time of 
his death. But with his subsequent career we are not further 
concerned here. It will be seen then that the attempt at Erastian 
government, enforced by persecution, in the interests of religious 
toleration, proved a conspicuous failure in Holland, and the re- 
viewer is probably not far wrong in suggesting that his attempt 
to rule the Church through the royal supremacy rather than by 
more spiritual methods was one cause of the tragical failure of 
Laud’s ecclesiastical administration in England. The instinct of 
all religious bodies, Catholic or Protestant, is sooner or later to 
revolt against civil supremacy over the conscience, and Erastian- 
ism which comes under the spurious guise of liberty inevitably 
turns out at bottom to be persecution, The creed it enforces may 
be, like the proposed Japanese compromise, “ enlightened, sensible, 
and simple,” but it will not therefore commend itself to every- 
body's convictions, though everybody “ will be expected to con- 
form to it,” 


FAIR RENTS. 


ques second of the triad of Irish demands, which are now 
- exercising theorists and practical men alike, may perhaps be 
termed the Belial of the three F’s. It is impossible for any phrase 
to have a more ingenuous, conciliatory, reasonable appearance than 
the phrase of Fair Rents, Who is there so outrageous as to main. 
tain that people ought to be made to pay unfair rents? and who, 
save a small minority, is there who even insists that such rents shall 
be paid whether they ought to be paid or not? Besides, Fair Rents is, 
or ought to be, a double-edged expression, embodying or obeying 
all the principles of distributive justice. The rents, of course, are 
to be fair to the landlord as well as to the tenant. Surely, then, 
the person who objects to them must be hard to find, and harder 
to bring to any reasonable argument when he is found. Besides, 
just as a certain class of pereons delights to represent the Irish 

ndlord as assaulting fixity of tenure by the process of eviction, so 
does it delight to represent him as perpetually raising his rents. He 
raises his rent in order that he may evict ; and, when he has evicted, 
he raises the rent again upon the unfortunate incomer. Much of this, 
of course, is the idlest and most unsupported babble; much of the 
supposed exorbitancy of Irish rents depends upon the variation in 
size between the Irish and English acres, the first of which ex- 
ceeds the second by more than one half; much omits to take into 
consideration the pasture rights and other small privileges which 
the smaller [rish tenant usually obtains with his folding. Above 
all, the fact is to be remembered that all good landlords—that is 
to say, the great majority—constantly remit rents en bloc. A 
rent rather higher than it ought to be, tempered by occa- 
sional complete remissions, isa clumsy sort of arrangement, no 
doubt, though it probably suits the habits of a people among 
whose virtues thrift has never been counted by their most 
frantic panegyrists well enough. But, at the same time, it must 
be admitted that such a system is quite certain to destroy even 
such germs of thrift as may be ready to develop themselves, and 
therefore it is hardly one which should be encouraged if it can he 
avoided. Fair Rent, therefore, is a thing which all reasonable 
people ought to welcome if it could be got, if it would not injure 
existing rights, and if it were likely to do good in the future. Let 
us see, then, how the answer to the question implied in the three 
F's stands, 

In the first place, there is an obvious difficulty which is by no 
means a quibble. What is Fair Rent? According to the con- 
tention of the extremest Land Leaguers, it is nothing at all. Ac- 
cording to the contention of those not quite so far advanced, it is 
the surplus produce after the occupier has spent freely on every- 
thing which he feels inclined to buy, and has laid aside something 
as a nest egg. According to a less impudent class, who rely on 
the arguments of certain English economists, it is the residue, not 
after such deductions as these have been made, but after the 
farmers’ and labourers’ “ fair” profits have been deducted. Ac- 
cording to a fourth, it is whatever the land is valued at in 
reference to the prices of produce from time to time by skilled 
and impartial valuers. According to a fifth, it can only be ascer- 
tained by an elaborate arrangement of comparative estimates in 
each individual case. According to a sixth, it is simply what it 
will fetch in the open market. Now this is certainly a very con- 
siderable divergence. The first two explanations may of course 
be left out of consideration in any serious argument on the matter. 
The third is obviously of no practical service because the 
ambiguous word “fair” occurs in both sides of the equation. To 
settle what is a “fair” rent for the landlord by making it the 
remainder after a “fair” income is deducted for the tenant is a 
task which only Mr. Ruskin would be bold enough to attempt. 
The last solution, that a fair rent is best settled by competition 
in the open market, is the solution actually in force, and it is 
this which the advocates of Fair Rent especially desire to super- 
sede. We are, therefore, driven either to the plan of a general 
valuation, or to that of a court of arbitration sitting permanently 
to adjudicate on each particularcase. The former alternative may 
seem to be favoured by the existing agitation for Griffith’s valua- 
tion, It may, however, be something more than suspected that 
the real charm of that valuation is the fact of its being notoriously 
inadequate. Nobody, perhaps, except irreconcilable Land 
Leaguers will contend that by Fair Rent is to be meant a per- 
petual rent-charge fixed once for all. On the valuation system, 
then, a fair rent must be attained by something like the plan now 
adopted in reference to English tithes. A fresh valuation either 
based on corn averages, or on something else of the kind, must be 
made every seven years, every fourteen years, every twenty years, 
or at any period which may be fixed upon. It does not, however, 
need preternatural acuteness to see what would be the result of 
this, Even in easygoing England the system of corn averages 
has provoked a formidable grumble ; what then may it be expected 
to do in discontented Ireland? Besides, in the nature of things, 
the periodical revisions of rent would be in the direction of 
increase. Is there any reasonable creature in existence who 
doubts that at every such period we should have a new Land 
League, a new agitation, a new attempt to unsettle the settle- 
ment? So much for the plan of a general valuation. As for 
that of a permanent court of arbitration, the immense scale on 
which it would have ‘to be constituted, and the unnecessary 
expense of its maintenance, are sufficiently serious objections. 
More serious still, perhaps, is the impossibility of imagining any 
reasonable principle on which its p: ings could be con- 
ducted. The fertile brains of Irishmen have, indeed, devised not a 
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few schemes supposed to be capable of meeting the difficulty, the 
pest known of which is that which obliges the landlord, if he 
yaises the rent, to give the tenant the option of departure, with 
compensation at so many years’ purchase of the higher rate; and 
the tenant, if he demands a reduction to depart, accepting com- 
pensation at so many years’ purchase of the lower. No doubt this 
js a sufficiently ingenious adaptation of the principles of the last 
Land Act; but it is decidedly complicated ; it is calculated rather 
to unsettle existing tenants in their holdings than to “ root” them 
in them, as the phrase goes; and, above all, it is impossible to 
believe that it would substitute peace for war in the relations of 
landlord and tenant. It ought not to be forgotten that one of the 
main reasons of the unpopularity of the late Lord Leitrim was 
that he had spared no expense in buying up and extinguishing the 
burdens which the Act of 1870 had imposed on his property ; and 
it is quite certain that any proprietor who attempted to exercise 
proprietary rights in the manner contemplated by the plan just 
mentioned would find himself denounced as an exterminator. 

The truth is that the only possible means of arriving at fair 
rents is the simple process of free contract. It is indeed alleged— 
and there is, it may be at once admitted, a great deal of truth in 
the allegation—that the land hunger of the Irish peasant induces 
him to bid for farms to such an extent that the price of them in 
the open market is the very reverse of fair. The principle of 
these biddings frequently seems to an astonished spectator to be 
that of the pig-packer famous in story, who always stowed the 
unlucky animals until the vehicle contained as many as it possibly 
could hold, and then put in one pig more. This identical gentle- 
man would, no doubt, have bid for his farm every penny it could 

ossibly be made to produce, and then a pound, or ten pounds, ora 
Gobel pounds more. But, in the first place, it is a mistake to 
suppose, as is frequently supposed, that this ferocious eagerness 
for land-holding plays into the hands of rapacious landlords in 


‘any manner which would be removed by Fair Rents. On the 


contrary, it is pretty easy to prove that almost any possible 
arrangement of valued rents would only make the matter worse. 
For the compensation which the landlord would have to pa 
according to the scheme alluded to above—the only scheme whic 
can be said even to breathe an atmosphere of workableness—would 
obviously come in time to be paid by the incoming tenant as a 
kind of fine, and the process of rack-renting would go on more 
merrily than ever. Indeed, all schemes of Irish resettlement seem 
to overlook the unmistakable and hopeless fact that there are too 
many people in Ireland for any plan of making a livelihood which 
has commended itself, or is likely to commend itself, to the Irish 
mind. All the well-meant talk about waste lands, all the chatter 
about peasant-proprietary, cannot (save to eyes wilfully blinded) 
obscure the fact there are not in Ireland waste lands capable of 
cultivation in quantity sufficient to give adequate farms to the 
population, that a peasant proprietary cannot subsist without 
economical conditions which are not present, and that, therefore, 
any plan—even the three F’s, or a perpetual Griffith’s valuation 
pure and simple—would only stave off discontent and distress 
without doing away with their causes. The tenants now in the 
occupation of adequate holdings would no doubt flourish exceed- 
ingly at the expense of their landlords. The tenants now in the 
occupation of inadequate holdings would not only be no better off 
than they were before, but would be, so to speak, restrained by 
law from clearing out and making way for fewer, if not better, 
men. 

There are, however, few moderate critics who will not allow 
that, if any further sop is to be thrown to Ireland, which seems to be 
a foregone conclusion, it is with a view to the second F that 
such a sop had best be concocted. Although the disturbance of 
tenants in their holdings has, no doubt, been grossly exaggerated, 
it does exist, and there is no doubt that in some cases it is caused 
by the exaction of an unduly high rent from the old tenant, and 
the hope of being able to exact an unduly high rent from the new 
one. If this could be put a stop to, it would be well, but then it 
is impossible to see how a stop can be put to it. Compensation 
for disturbance is almost the only way, and this is in a considerable 
number, perhaps a majority, of cases rather more unfair to the 
landlord than fair to the tenant. Valuation schemes suffer from 
the inconveniences already noted, and as for arbitration, what pro- 

rtion to the fee-simple value of Paddy O'Rafferty’s five acres of 

in Mayo would the cost of the proceedings requisite to ascertain 
the fair rent for the said bog be likely to bear? ‘The cultivation of 
waste lands is good, as increasing the supply of land; emigration 
is better stiil, as decreasing the demand for it; and in these two 
things are probably to be found the only really legitimate and 
Wise means of bringing about fair rents. Beyond this it is dan- 
gerous to go; yet if it is absolutely necessary to advance further, 
the extinction of yearly tenancies, with a right of increasing the 
tent, is perhaps the safest expedient. A seven years’ lease is a 
much better thing than seven years’ compensation, because it robs 
no one, encourages industry rather than idleness, and interferes 
only infinitesimally with proprietary rights. Seven years, of 
course, would be rather too short for agricultural purposes, but 
that isa matter of detail. The point to insist on is, that emigra- 
tion, vigorous steps taken in the direction of cultivation of waste 
lands and drainage of districts, and, lastly, as a possible 
thing, the encouragement of long leases, make up not only the 
t way of meeting the demand for fair rents, but the way most 

to lead to such success as is possible. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Dp POLE'S article on this subject in the current number of 
the Fortnightly Review has probably surprised and pleased 
many readers. There is always something fascinating in the idea 
of aérial navigation, and it must have been gratifying to find that 
a well-known man of science was of opinion that it was possible 
to steer almost any desired course through the air. Dr. Pole does 
not, it is true, go so far as the enthusiastic members of the Aéro- 
nautical Society, on whose proceedings we lately commented. He 
does not propose to fit man with wings, though he thinks it by no 
means impossible that some day an ingenious inventor may be able 
to accommodate his fellow-creatures ‘in this fashion; but he does 
propose to make a great step in advance of anything hitherto 
achieved, and to render balloons dirigible—to use his own word 
—so that under ordinary circumstances it will be possible to 
travel through the air in well-nigh any direction. That this 
delightful result may be obtained he is all but certain, for 
he states that there “is nothing to discourage the idea” 
of practical sérial navigation, “except what we may hope 
would give way before skill and experience,” and he appa- 
rently considers that the problem would have been solved long 
ago if intelligence and ingenuity had been brought to bear on it. 
Unfortunately the world bas been sadly apathetic. “ People have 
made up their minds,” he says, * that a balloon can only float in 
the atmosphere, being carried passively along by any current that 
may happen to prevail.” This view Dr. Pole regards as little 
better than superstition, and he must have carried the sympathies 
of many readers with him in his attempts to demolish it. Whether 
he has demolished it is a very ditlerent question. Undoubtedly 
there is something very charming in the prospect of real aérial 
navigation, and it may seem ungenerous to say anything in the 
least calculated to damp the ardour which Dr. Pole’s bold specula- 
tions are likely to arouse, or to insinuate that they are, in no 
small degree, fantastic; but at the same time it is as well 
to look at both sides of the question, and when a writer 
promises such marvellous results as Dr. Pole foreshadows, it is 
certainly advisable, before putting faith in his alluring predictions, 
to examine with some care the grounds on which they rest. He 
is of opinion that a balloon can be devised which, “in light and 
moderate winds, under thirty miles an hour, which the Greenwich 
observations show to prevail all the year, with the exception of a 
few days,” will be able to “travel in any direction, the speed 
or from five to nearly sixty miles an hour.” This certainly 
will be a marvellous result for modern science to achieve; and, if 
Dr. Pole is right, the engineers and mechanicians of the present 
day have an opportunity which they would be purblind to neglect. 
Nothing can be conceived more likely to fire the imagination of an 
inventor than the idea of sucha balloon as Dr. Pole speaks of; 
but it is to be feared that, when the arguments by which he sup- 
ports his very pleasing views are analysed, no small disappoint- 
ment will be felt. There is a terrible amount of work to be done 
before the marvellous balloon can be sent rushing through the air 
with its cargo of delighted passengers. Some men of science in our 
day are, like many modeyn politicians, singularly enthusiastic ; and 
in this case it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Dr. Pole’s 
enthusiasm has got the better of his judgment, and that he isa 
visionary rather than a mathematician, confounding what he hopes 
for with what can be shown to he possible. , 
In the first argument, indeed, which he brings forward in su 
port of his views the influence of enthusiasm is apparent. He 
says :— Considering the vast development of mechanical in- 
vention and enterprise that has taken place in the last century, it 
is singular that so little serious attention should have been be- 
stowed on the balloon. The brilliant invention of Montgolfier and 
Charles, from which so much was expected on its first appearance, 
has been hitherto little more than a toy; the attempts to take 
advantage of it for any useful object have been but few, and of 
very limited scope. Balloons have been used to provide elevated 
posts of observation for military purposes, and they have also 
served to aid the investigation of meteorological phenomena ; but 
otherwise little or nothing has been done with them.” And the 
inference which he proceeds to draw is that, if the subject of 
aérial navigation had received the attention it deserved, a great 
deal would have been done with balloons. It is strange that so 
able a man should not see that there is another and much clearer 
inference to be drawn from the facts which he states, Is it not 
almost absurd to suppose that in a century remarkable for the 
extraordinary progress of invention, engineers, mechanicians, and 
men of science have allof one accord neglected so fascinating a 
subject as aérial navigation? Seeing what fame and profit would 
be reaped by those who could make the navigation of the air 
racticable, is it possible to believe that inventors of all degree 
wes been smitten for a hundred years with common blindness, 
and have neglected what was indubitably well worthy of their 
attention? Is not the fair inference from the facts just the opposite 
of that which Dr. Pole appears to draw? May it not be fairly 
assumed that this subject, so little likely to be neglected, has not 
been neglected, but that the problem has not been solved because 
its difficulties have been found to be insuperable ; that it has been 
examined by capable men, but given up as hopeless, and that 
balloons have remained mere toys because investigation showed 
that there was no chance of making them anything else ? 
This undoubtedly is the inference from the facts adduced by Dr, 


Pole, the real — of which he so strangely overlooks ; but 


still it is only an inference, and, though a very strong one, not 
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necessarily conclusive. Moreover, it is but fair to say that there 
were exceptions to what Dr. Pole considers as the general apathy, 
and that, during the century which has elapsed since the time 
of Montgolfier, two men. of considerable mechanical skill have 
endeavoured to make balloons dirigible. Their efforts are duly 
recorded by Dr. Pole; and certainly, if they did what he believes 
them to have done, it is at once curious that there should have 
been so much carelessness with regard to balloons on the part of 
men of science, and very likely, to say the least, that balloons can 
be made dirigible. We fear, however, that here again a strong 
and almost irresistible inference is against Dr. Pole; but, before 
pointing this out, we must state what these two inventors are sup- 
os to have achieved. ‘The first in order of time was M. Henri 

iffard, a French engineer, who in 1852, seventy years after 
Montgolfier’s great experiment, ascended from the Hippodrome in 
Paris in a balloon which he had devised. It was, according to 
Dr. Pole, of elongated shape, pointed at the ends, nearly 4o ft. 
diameter in the middle, and 144 ft. long. It was steered by a 
large triangular sail attached to the end of the car, and motive 
power was obtained by a screw 11 ft. in diameter, turned by a 
steam-engine of three horse-power. The success attained in this 
daring ascent was, it seems, complete. Dr. Pole says :— 

Having arrived at a convenient height he [M. Giffard] started his engine ; 
and what was his delight, on pulling one of the cords of the rudder, to see 
the horizon begin to turn round like the moving picture in a diorama ! 
The machine was really “under way”; it was being steered like a ship 
atsea. In short the balloon was “dirigible,” and the problem of aérial 
navigation was practically solved. The wind was too high for him to hope 
to move against it, but he performed with perfect success several 
manceuvres of circular movement and lateral deviation. He descended 
safely, and he found, when he came to calculate his course, that his engine 
and screw had impressed on the balloon an independent velocity through 
the air of from 2 to 3 metres per second, or 44 to 6} miles per hour. 


Certainly, if this account is accurate, M. Giffard achieved 
wonders, and made perhaps the greatest step that has ever been 
made in practical science. This marvellously successful experi- 
ment created, Dr. Pole says, a great sensation, and deeply impressed 
that remarkable scientific authority, M. Victor Hugo. Yet, 
strange to say, nothing followed it. M. Giffard, with the atmo- 
sphere at his command, did not pursue his investigation further, 
and his experiment utterly failed to rouse the ardour of other 
inventors, l’rench, English, or American. For eighteen years, 
seemingly, no attempt was made to render balloons dirigible. The 
learned and unlearned alike placidly ignored the path through the 
skies which had been pointed out to them. In 1870, however, 
interest in the subject revived owing to the large use made of 
balloons during the siege of Paris. M. Dupuy de Léme, the well- 
known French naval architect, set to work to ascertain whether it 
might not be possible to direct the course of balloons; but owing to 
various circumstances, his labours were not concluded till the 
beginning of 1872, when he ascended from Vincennes in a balloon 
which much resembled that of M. Giffard. It was 120 feet long 
by 50 feet diameter, with a screw of 30 feet diameter which was 
turned by four men. Two crews were taken aloft in the experimental 
ascent, in order that the severe work might not be continuous. 
The experiment was, it seems, entirely successful. Dr. Pole 
says :— 

Thus equipped, he [M. de Léme] ascended from Vincennes on the 
and February, 1872. ‘The wind was blowing strongly, but by putting the 
head of the balloon at right angles to the current, and working the screw, he 
produced a deviation which, when afterwards calculated, showed a result- 
ing velocity through the air of upwards of 5 miles per hour; when the 
eight men were all working together, the velocity was 6:4 miles per 
hour. The behaviour of the balloon, in respect to stability and ease 
¢ ee (which had caused the most anxiety), was all that could 
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Here again, as in M. Giffard’s ascent, a marvellous result seems to 
have been obtained, but in both cases the question is, whether the 
records given are to be implicitly accepted. In expressing some 
scepticism with regard to them, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
we do not wish for an instant to question the good faith of either 
of the distinguished 'renchmen who endeavoured to navigate the 
air. That they thoroughly believed everything they stated no one 
can doubt; but all who have studied the Listary of invention 
know how inventors deceive themselves, how very honourable and 
very able men exaggerate the results they have achieved. What 
was remarkable in this case was the velocity obtained through 
the air by means of a screw—that is, the velocity inde- 
ndent of the wind. Rightly to measure this velocity must 
ave been enormously difficult, and it can scarcely have been 
possible to avoid all chance of error. It is to be ob- 
served that M. de Lome, with eight men, or rather less than 
one horse-power, attained nearly the same speed as M, Giffard 
with three horse-power, notwithstanding the fact that his balloon 
was decidedly inferior in shape. This alone is sufficient to throw 
great doubt on the figures given, which at best can only be ac- 
cepted as conjectural. Certainly the scientific world and mechani- 
cians in general seem to have so considered them, for M. de 
Léme’s experiment produced no more lasting impression than M. 
Giffard’s had done. There was, again, the same conspiracy of 
silence. No inventors took the matter up. The French Govern- 
ment, which had instituted the experiments, did not, in spite of 
the marvellous result attained, care, seemingly, to them any 
further, or attempt to equip dirigible war-balloons, The German 
Government, generally thought to neglect nothing relating to war- 
fare, showed the same strange apathy, and made no effort to 
utilize M. Dupuy de Léme’s experiments. It is certainly most 


singular that Governments and the scientific world alike should 
so persistently ignore very remarkable facts, but it seems abso. 
lutely astounding when the deductions to be made from those 
facts are considered. Dr, Pole considers that a balloon could 
be constructed which would have an independent velocity of 
thirty miles an hour, This conclusion he bases on M. Dupuy de 
Léme’s experiments, and on his reasoning with regard to aérial 
navigation. Ofa balloon which would attain this pace he gives q 
short description, which we venture to think is one of the most re- 
markable ever submitted to the public bya man of science. It should, 
he says, be 370 feet long with a maximum diameter of 100 feet, and 
with an engine of 300 hhorse-power would be able to carry fuel for 
four or five hours’ consumption, and 100 passengers with their 
baggage. This is wonderful enough, but marvels do not end here, 
Dr. Pole, when he gives his balloon the pace of thirty miles an 
hour, is of course only speaking of pace in an absolute calm. The 
first question which suggests itself is, what will be the pace of the 
balloon when the wind is foul? How will it, as a sailor would 


“say, beat to windward? Dr. Pole is quite ready with an 


answer. He sets outa table showing the speed of the balloon 
on courses at various angles with the direction of the wind, and 
with various velocities or forces of the wind. Of these courses 
it will be sufficient to give two as showing what the balloon 
of the future is to achieve. With a north wind travelling 
at a velocity of ten miles an hour, the balloon will sail along a 
N.N.E. course, or within two points of the wind, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour; and along a N.E. course, or within four 

ints of the wind, at the rate of twenty-two miles an hour; and 
it is to be observed that these are true courses—that is to say, that 
the leeway caused by the wind is fully allowed for. If, then, Dr, 
Pole is correct in what he considers as undisputable conclusions 
from established facts, balloons can not only beat to windward 
infinitely better than the fastest sailing ships, but they can even 
surpass steamers. Not only is the problem of aérial navigation 
solved, but something like perfection is attainable at once; and, 
though this has been evident for some time past, men of science 
have — in ignoring the facts which point to so marvellous 
a result, 


THE RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 


gene the beginning of December the Bank of England has 
twice raised its rate of discount, first on December 9 from 2} 
to 3 per cent., and last week again from 3 to 3} percent. This is 
evidence, in banker's phrase, that the value of money is rising ; in 
other words, that the interest payable for the use of money is 
higher than it was two months ago. The fact, at first sight, seems 
inconsistent with the opinion we expressed some little time ago, 
that the permanent value of money is falling, as evidenced by the 
high prices of all kinds of Stock Exchange securities. For the 
ast two years Consols have been very nearly at par, and quite 
ately they actually passed par. The United States Government, 
again, is proposing to borrow at par at 3 per cent., and the Indian 
Government has actually raised a considerable sum at 34 per cent. 
Even such Governments as those of France and Russia, though 
exposed to enormous political dangers, see their bonds rising 
steadily in the market. And if we pass from the securities of the 
great Governments to the stocks of railways or other industrial 
associations, we find still the same kind of evidence. _All this is 
proof that the permanent value of money is falling; in other 
words, that an investor cannot expect in the future to receive as 
large a return for his money as for several years past he has been 
accustomed to look for. How, then, does it happen that while, 
in one respect, the value of money is thus falling, in another, 
as we see by the advance in the Bank rate, it is rising? 
In reality, there is no contradiction between the two sets of 
henomena. The funds in the short loan market—that is to say, 
in the market for discounts and short loans—mainly consist of 
the deposits in banks; that is to say, of money which is lent to 
banks only for short periods, either while the owners are looking 
out for eligible permanent investments, or while, for some purpose 
or other, they are keeping money ready to their hand ded da 
demand for its use arise. This fund, from the nature of the case, 
is not very largely and immediately increased. But the fund 
available for investments is constantly being increased by the 
growth of population and wealth, and by the accumulation of 
savings. It is quite evident that in all advancing countries like 
our own the surplus savings, after providing for the extension of 
businesses of all kinds, must amount every year to enormous 
sums; and the greater part of these sums is invested in Stock 
Exchange securities. Evidently, therefore, the prices of these 
latter must continue to rise, unless safe and eligible securities are 
newly created as fast as the savings thus accumulate; but 
for several years past now first-class securities have been 
created very sparingly. Indeed, if we except the great French 
loans on account of the war, there have been scarcely any first- 
class securities created of such magnitude as to affect the 
market. On the contrary, there has been a steady and constant 
decrease, both in our own country andin the United States; while 
railway building and other forms of industrial investments have 
also not been large. For this reason the permanent value of 
money must tend to fall until, in consequence of a great and long- 
continued war, or of some other circumstance causing vast issues 
of new Stock Exchange securities of high class, fresh securities 
be created large enough to absorb, for several years, the surplus 
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sayings of the more advanced countries. But this fall in the per- 
manent value of money may go on for a considerable time without 

ry much influencing the value of money in the short loan market. 
In the long run, no doubt, if the value of money in the short loan 
market were to rise, people would sell out of Stock Exchange 
securities, and employ the proceeds where they would bring them | 
a return, and would thus bring down the value in the short | 
Joan market to the same level asin the long loan market; but it is | 
obyious that this is not to be done ona large scale unless it be- 
comes quite clear to investors that they would be able to employ | 
their money advantageously for a sufficient time to repay them for | 
selling out of permanent investments which they had made. 

The main cause of the rise in the value of money in the short 
loan market is the revival in trade. As our readers are now well 
aware, that revival began in the United States, and there it has 

to the present made by far the greatest progress. Four succes- 
sive bountiful harvests, with the insatiable demand for their pro- 
duce in Europe, have enriched the people of the United States and 

iven the farmers money to spend in any way they please, and 
have stimulated, in consequence, all kinds of enterprise in the 
country. The farmers, having larger incomes and larger crops, 
have had of course to employ more labourers at better wages, 
and therefure have been obliged to keep in hand larger sums of 
money to pay wages, both for sowing and getting in their crops, 
and for carrying them to market. The purchasers, again, have 
needed more money to buy these crops and transport them from 
the west and south to the Atlantic ports. The labourers, having 
larger wages, have larger surpluses to spend with the butcher, the 
baker, the draper, and the bootmaker, and, in consequence, 
these latter have had to keep larger stocks of trade and 
larger sums for small change; while, in their turn, they, making 
larger profits, have been able to increase their own expenditure. 
Thus throughout the whole commercial community there has not 
only been a larger amount of busiuess done, but there have been 
larger sums of money demanded to turn over that business. The 
result has been an enormous increase of the currency of the United 
States. For a couple of years befure resumption was actually 
carried into effect, the United States accumulated the whole yield 
of the mines of their own country. Since resumption they have 
continued to do the same, and they have also required an im- 
mense import of gold from se: to supply the demand for 
additional currency to which we have been referring. In 1879 
the export of gold from England and France to the United States 
amounted toabout 15 millions, and not a penny of this has since 
been returned. Last year, again, about 14 millions more were ex- 


pe and it is extremely improbable that any of this will come 
k very soon. Thus about 29 or 30 millions in gold | 
have in the course of about a year and a half been taken 
from Europe, chiefly from Euyland and France, for the 
United States. In consequence, the chief banks here—more | 

ticularly the Bank of France, and to a less extent the Bank of 

land—have seen their stocks of gold run down very seriously. 
At the end of last July the Bank of France held about 30% millions 
in gold. Last week the stock had fallen to less than 22} millions. 
Thus in a little over five months the Bank of France lost over 
F millions of gold, and the Bank of England lost about 5 millions, 

the Bank of France had been governed by purely commercial 
considerations, it would early last autumn have raised its rate of 
discount so as to stop this drain of gold; but, for political reasons, 
it failed to do so; and the result was that money continued arti- 
ficially cheap throughout the autumn, and consequently that the 
United States were able to continue drawing away gold to the 
immense amount we have just stated. But, in the end, the drain 
began to tell upon the reserves both of the Bank of France and of 
the Bank of England; and the latter institution in little more 
than a month has raised its rate trom 2} to 3} per cent. The 
outside market, too, has followed this movement, and the real 
value of money in the short loan market of London is now very 
little below the official Bank of England rate; in fact, the great 
joint-stock banks are very poor in mirket phrase—that is to say, 
they find themselves with very small available funds, either for 
lending or discounting, and the supply being small its value tends 
to rise, 

Just as the revival of trade in the United States caused an ex- 
traordinary demand for additionai currency, so the improvement 
here at home is gradually also causing a demand, uot to anything 
like the same extent as yet, but in a manner that is likely to go 
on increasing. As the number of workpeople taken on ‘increases, 
and still more as wages rise, and with wayes prices, the amount 
of money necessary for paying wages and purchasing for the ordi- 
nary current purposes of life will need to be greatly enlarged. 
This increase in the money in circulation will draw away some 
part of the resources of the various banks. These, moreover, 
will find an increasing demand from manufacturers and traders 

erally, Every man who sees his profits increasing will 
esire to extend his business in some way or other, and therefore 
Will need additional credit. But additional credit can only be 
Obtained, when it is demanded by a great number of people at 
once, by paying higher for the accommodation. Thus every step 
in the improvement in trade tends to enhance the value of 
money, ant we may expect to see the rates fully maintained 
during the present and next year, should nothing occur to 

Heck the improvement which is in progress. No doubt this 
tise in the value of money in the short Juan market will have the 
eflect referred to above—that is, it will induce many persons, 


and more particularly bankers and the larger capitalists, to sell out 


investments which they held through the late depression, because 
of their inability to employ the whole of their funds profitably in 
their proper business as bankers, for the purpose of employing 
proceeds in the short loan market. This will tend to males the 
value of money in this and in the investment market. The 
large sales will tend to check the rise in the price of securities, 
The employment of the proceeds in the short loan market will 
tend to depress the value of money there. Besides, as profits 
bécome larger and savings accumulate, some portion of the savin 
that would otherwise be permanently invested will be used in the 
short loan market, in which for the moment the return will be 
larger; and this again will still further depress the value of 
money in the short loan market. But this will not come into 
effect for some time yet, or, at least, though it.is no doubt already 
beginning, it will not check the rise in the value of money caused 
by the great improvement in trade. The enormous exports of gold 
to the United States to which we have referred have left the 
metallic reserves of the Banks both of England and France so low 
that these banks necessarily must guard the reserves which they 
still retain by keeping up the high rate of money; and they will 
be enabled to do this eflectually by the improvement in trade which 
is going on, In the long run, of course, the rise in the value of 
money, in wages and in prices, will bring about the reaction which 
always follows a great expansion in trade, and a period of depres- 
sion will recur, when the value of money in the short loan market 
will once more fall, and will tend indeed to become less than 
in the market for securities; but for the moment the tendency 
now is for the value of money in the short. loan market 
to exceed considerably that in the market for investments. 
The influence of the great exports of gold to the United 
States, of which we have spoken, has been greatly enhanced 
by the falling-off in the yield of gold from the mines. Prac- 
tically for about four years Europe has received little or no 
gold from the American mines, and the produce of the Russian 
mines has been absorbed in Russia itself and in Germany. 
Western Europe, therefore, has had to depend almost entirely upon 
its old stocks and upon the yield of the Australian mines; but 
the Australian mines have been growing less and less productive 
for several years past. Unless, therefore, new mines are discovered, 
or the gold-using countries adopt new methods of economizing 
coin, or silyer comes into more general use than seems at all likely 
at present, the time appears to be approaching when the scarcity 
of gold will have a serious effect upon the money markets of the 
world. It would be waste of time to speculate on the probability 
of new mines being discovered, or new methods of economizing 
coin coming intu use: and at present there does not seem much 
likelihood that silver will come into more general use. On the 
contrary, even Italy talls of resuming in gold, not silver; and it 
appears to be settled that Russia also, if she is able to carry out 
her resumption plans, will adopt a single gold currency. 


ITALIAN MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


OR the pa of methodical study the present collection of 
the works of Italian masters must be pronounced inferior to 
many of its predecessors, There are some admirable examples 
taken singly both of the earlier and the later schools; in one or 
two instances, thanks to the liberality of Lord Cowper, we are 
allowed the opportunity of enjoying at our leisure pictures of 
world-wide fame that have hitherto been accessible only to the 
few ; but, taken asa series, the Italian pictures miss that element 
of historical continuity which has at other times lent a special 
interest to these exhibitions. The painters of the fifteenth 
century who are here represented are, with one or two exceptions, 
not those who exercised the most powerful influence in forming 
the style of their successors ; and where these greater names find a 
place in the catalogue, the works attributed to them are either 
of doubtful authority or of insufficient importance. The 
“ Virgin and Child ” (182), assigned to Piero della Francesca, gives 
but a very inadequate impression of the genius of this gifted artist. 
Nor from the little portrait (186) said to be by Masaccio would 
it be possible to appreciate the commanding position which he 
held in the gradual development of the Florentine school. In 
some cases the association of a great name with an indifferent 
formance is altogether misleading. The “Ecce Homo” (188), 
lent by Sir William Abdy, is a genuine and very interesting work 
of its kind, and it bears evident traces of Mantegna’s influence ; 
but it would need far stronger evidence than is afforded by the 
signature to justify the conclusion that Mantegna himself had any 
hand in its production. The question here can scarcely be said 
to admit of a doubt, for it depends not on minute and disputable 
points of technical method, but upon the essential quality of an 
artist’s mind and invention. Mantegna may at some early stage of 
his career have displayed equal immaturity of power; he could 
scarcely, even in his earliest youth, unless he were copying the 
work of another, have made a design so entirely inconsistent with 
the known intellectual tendencies of his art. His imagination led 
him always to the simplest form for expressing his idea, He pos- 
sessed @ strong grasp of character, and he could realize the 
full dramatic force of any subject he chose to present; but he 
concerned himself only with the essential facts in either kind, and 
he never sought to enrich his design by the rendering of useless 
detail. The author of the picture belonging to Sir William Abdy 
exhibits a talent of quite another order. He has employed a 
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fruitful fancy in furnishing the scene with abundant incident, that 
owns but little relation to the central idea; and he has spent the 
best of his labour in the minute realization of unimportant acces- 
sories of architecture and landscape. In these respects he reminds 
us of Basaiti, who in the early part of his career worked under 
the influence of the Muranese manner, and who preserved to the 
last a fondness for the picturesque aspect of ruined fragments of 
building such as may be found in the picture before us. But it 
would perhaps be rash to offer more than a conjecture as to the 
real authorship ; for there are several of the less-known painters 
of North Italy to whom such a work might probably be assigned, 
and the only thing that can be confidently stated is that it is 
certainly not by Andrea Mantegna. Sir William Abdy sends 
two other Italian pictures that will also arouse discussion. 
In the catalogue they are both set down to Francia, and 
the first is said to be a portrait of the painter himself. It is highly 
improbable, however, that they can both be the work of the same 
hand, and it is at least doubtful whether either of them belongs 
to Francia. The one (192), a head of strong individual character, 
painted in fair tones of colour, and showing in the mode of its exe- 
cution a fine feeling for design, at once suggests the name of 
Antonello da Messina; the other, with its greater force of chiar- 
oscuro, points to the practice of the Milanese school, and seems to 
justify the conjecture that it is the work of Andrea Solario. 
Among the interesting records of au earlier phase of Italian art 
are to be reckoned the fragments of fresco assigned to Giotto 
which come from the Roscoe collection at Liverpool. To the 
same series belong the noble heads of the Apostles in the National 
Gallery. These fragments were sawn from the walls of the 
church of Santa Maria del Carmine in 1770, and they constitute, 
with the engravings of Thomas Patch, almost the only record re- 
maining of Giotto’s labours in this church, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1771. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle throw some doubt 
upon the assumption that they are genuine examples of his work, 
and are disposed to assign them to one of his followers; but 
the “Daughter of Herodias” (226), in spite of the damaged 
condition of the painting, reveals qualities that are not unworthy 
of Giotto’s reputation. Beside these first essays of the Florentine 
school hangs a large composition of the “ Virgin and Child with 
Saints” (222), which may be taken to illustrate the starting point in 
the progress of Venetian painting; for, although it is dated as late 
as 1472, it does not mark any advance upon the practice of the 
Muranese artists in their earlier efforts. The subsequent growth 
of the Venetian school may be traced in the two examples of 
Cima da Conegliano, lent by Mr, Butler, and in the “ Virgin and 
Child ” (232), ascribed to Vivarini, which is contributed by Sir 
Frederick Leighton. Several pictures attributed to the greater 
masters of Venice do not, in all cases, carry a conviction of their 
authority. A small “ Virgin and Child” (141), set down to Titian, 
has nothing to recommend it but its signature. A larger and 
mure,important composition from Lord Stratford’s collection (149) 
is undoubtedly a genuine example of the Venetian school, but 
its general character suggests the name of Bonifacio rather 
than ‘Titian. There is direct evidence, indeed, for giving to 
Titian the group of portraits of the three children of King 
Ferdinand of Austria (213), lent by Lord Cowper. We have 
the artist’s letter dated 1548 in which he announces to his 
patron the speedy completion of the work; but it is to be ob- 
served that ‘Titian’s latest biographers assume that he only gave 
the finishing touches to the painting, and that it was in great 
executed by another hand. Sebastian del Piombo is only half a 
Venetian, for he borrowed the essential principles of his style from 
the practice of another school. Of the two pictures bearing his 
name in the present exhibition, one, a portrait of Vittoria 
Colonna (214), is in a state that renders it diflicult to form any 
confident opinion of its worth. If it has once been a genuine 
inting, it must have gravely suffered at the hands of restorers. 
he other, a noble male portrait (205), lent by Mr. Baillie 
ton, is in every way worthy of the painter’s fame. It ranks 
among the very best examples of Italian portraiture in the 
gallery, and the grand pose of the figures, with the simple 
arrangement of the black brocaded robe, prove beyond ques- 
tion that it is the work of a man who possessed a sense of 
style in design, such as might be expected from an artist 
who had served under the leadership of Michael Angelo, 
Beneath it hangs a very interesting Venetian picture (206) 
assigned to Giorgione, and in the next room we find a por- 
trait (156), lent by Lord Stratford, which also bears the name of 
this rarest of Venetian masters. In the latter, however, it is im- 
— to detect any of the characteristics of Giorgione’s style. 
he type of the face and the pose of the figure recall the manner 


of Paris Bordone, but there has been so much repainting that it 
is perhaps scarcely worth while to speculate upon the question of 
its authorship. 

In the Third Gallery are placed some of the most important 
specimens of Italian art. The two Madonnas of Raffaelle, the por- 
traits by Andrea del Sarto, and the large decorative compusitions 


by Paul Veronese, make up a notable group of genuine and cha- 
racteristic examples. The larger Raflaelle (152) is interesting, 
not merely for its intrinsic beauty, but for the evidence it affords 
of the complete independence of his genius at this early stage of 
his career. It bears the date of 1508, when the painter 
was no more than twenty-five years of age, and yet it 
asserts even more clearly than the famous Borghese picture 
of the Entombment, executed in the previous year, the 
new direction which religious art was about to take under 


Raffaelle’s‘leadership. In this group of mother and child, com- 
bined with such exquisite grace of line and spontaneous truth of 
movement, there is but slight trace left of the earnest devotional 
spirit which is to be found in the earlier painters of Florence, and 
even in the work of Raffaelle’s master, Perugino. The force and 
fascination of the picture lie not in any new perception of the 
religious aspect of the subject, but in a deeper and more liberal 
understanding of the purely natural relation of mother and child. 
There is on this side a refinement and delicacy of observation 
such as painting had never before attained, and has never since 
surpassed or even equalled. The action of the child’s hand, the 
look of innocent laughter upon his face, and the contrasted expres- 
sion of repose upon the countenance of the mother, belong to aking 
of beauty in art that Raffaelle was the first to discover or to display, 
Such an achievement marks a new departure in the study of nature, 
and points toa growing consciousness in the artist that there lay 
a wide field for the exercise of his genius beyond the limits 
that had been assigned to it by the requirements of the Church, 
The smaller group of the same subject (148) is not of equal beauty, 
and its effect is marred by partial restoration. Of the por- 
traits by Andrea del Sarto, the finest is that which is assumed to 
present the likeness of the painter himself, The half-length of a lady 
(159), if it was ever finished, has since suffered considerably, but 
even in its present imperfect condition it impresses the spectator 
by the grand disposition of the drapery and by the noble car- 
riage of the head. The face is of a type that constantly recurs 
in Andrea del Sarto’s drawings, and is in all probability the like- 
ness of the painter's wile. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIAN DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.* 


Me: OWEN has rendered good service to all candidates for 
civil or military employment in India as well as to the 
general reader, by this selection from more than half a dozen 
volumes of the despatches published by Colonel Gurwood or by 
the present Duke of Wellington. To this task Mr. Owen brings 
a good knowledge of Indian history, and some local experience ac- 
quired when serving in the Educational Department under the 
Government of Bombay. His selection of papers is judicious ; his 
arrangement perspicuous; and the study of the work is materially 
helped by an introductory essay of some ninety pages, in which he 
discusses the policy of the Marquess of Wellesley towards the native 
Powers, and the character of his more illustrious brother. Yet it 
is impossible not to be struck with sundry blemishes or rather 
omissions, which a little more pains would have enabled the 
author to supply. If there is any occasion on which short editorial 
notes are required it is in the publication of a correspondence of 
an eminent public servant, which embraces an immense variety of 
subjects and ranges over a period not within the recollection of 
any living statesman. It may, no doubt, be pleaded that the 
Duke’s style is so clear and coherent, his aims are so transparent, 
and the topics discussed are so interwoven with history, its wars, 
sieges, and treaties, that few explanations or additions are neces- 
sary. This, in one sense, is all very true. Nobody can wish to 
add to or take anything from Wellington’s clear and concise dic- 
tion. But when in India, during a period of nearly eight years, 
General Wellesley was in constant correspondence with the fore- 
most civilians and soldiers of the day; and at no period of its 
history did the East India Company produce men more eminent, 
if not in making Revenue Settlements and drafting Codes, at least 
for diplomatic talent and skill in negotiating treaties and cessions. 
Amongst other correspondents, General Wellesley was constantly 
writing to Munro or to Malcolm, to Kirkpatrick or to Close. 
Rarely, if ever, does Mr. Owen recollect to give at the head of 
each letter the official designation of these and numerous other 
officials. A practised student of Anglo-Indian history may pos- 
sibly recollect that Mr. Such-a-one was restraining Scindia, that this 
able Colonel was “ educating ” the Nizam, or that this gifted Major 
was expounding to the Peshwa the utter absurdity of a Mahratta 
confederacy against such powerful enemies as the British. In some 
instances the position of the correspondent can be gathered or 
guessed from the context of the letters. But sudden changes are 
constant in the Indian official world, as Mr. Owen well knows; 
the threads of the diplomatic web are crossed and intertwined; 
now and then two officers are deputed to the same chief or prince, 
but in very different capacities; and the greater and more ex- 
tensive the range of the topics, the more important it is that the 
reader should see at a glance the exact position which was filled 
by each Commissioner, Agent, or Resident. As illustration, we 
shouree that during a considerable portion of these years the 
following gentlemen were filling posts of the very highest im- 

rtance. Josiah Webbe was Secretary to the Government of 

adras; Colonel Palmer was at Poona, with the Peshwa; Mr. 
Lumsden and Mr. Scott were in Oudh; Colonel Collins was at 
Gwalior; the post of Resident at Hyderabad was filled first by 


* A Selection from the Despatches, Memoranda, and other Papers relating 
to India, of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. Edited by 
Sidney J. Owen, M.A., Reader in Law and History and Tutor at Christ- 
church, Reader in Indian History, Oxford, formerly Professor in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1880. 
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Colonel Kirkpatrick, who afterwards became Military Secretary | twenty miles; that previous to Assaye our troops accomplished 


to the Government of India, and then by Captain Kirkpatrick ; 
Qolonel Stevenson commanded the Nizam’s contingent ; General 
Stuart was Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. The troops in 
Upper India were under Sir James Craig, who is heard of, 


| 


amongst other places, at a station called Anupshire, not very far | 


from Meerut, of which hardly anything remains but the neglected 
tombs of officers who died there. Malcolm was at one time Town 
Major at Madras, was then Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, 
= was subsequently sent on a special mission to Scindia’s Court. 
Mr. Uhthotf was Commissioner in Malabar. Five Commissioners— 
Lord Harris, Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, Barry Close, Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, and Arthur Wellesley him- 
self—were entrusted with affairs at Seringapatam after its capture. 
Some, but by no means all, of the above additions can be ex- 
tracted from the present volume. It was the duty of any editor, 
especially of one who has shown himself so capable in selection and 
arrangement, to have prevented any doubt or searchings of heart 
about these details. Also a few explanations might have been 
added of the less familiar Anglo-Indian terms. By akhbar is 
meant a newspaper published in tbe vernacular. Sehbundies are 
jrregulars or a sort of militia. Zannahs, more usually Thannahs, 
are police stations. Nerrek, or nirtk, is the current price of articles 
in the native bazaar. A coule, or properly kaul, is a written agree- 
ment, and in these despatches the word means articles of peace 
offered to chiefs and opponents. A mutasaddi is aw accountant 
or a writer. Dubashery is a word coined for the nonce by 
Wellesley himself from dubash, an interpreter, or one who knows 
two languages, and means, from the context, trickery and deceit. 
Mr. Owen may probably be aware of the exact signification of 
these and other terms. It does not follow that English readers 


can be as familiar with them as they are now with dakshish and | 


Now for the despatches and theirauthor. Theintroduction by Mr. 
Owen will enable the general reader to follow the course of war and 
diplomacy in those eventful times. The weak policy of Sir John 
Shore had been to play off one native Power against another. That 
of the Wellesleys was to crush Tippoo, to render Trench inter- 
vention an impossibility, to break up the Mahratta confederacy, 
and to assert the supremacy of the British Power. low, with 
one brother in Council and the other in the field, these paramount 
ends were attained is a matter of history into which we are not 

oing to enter. Our business is with the man who left India 
fefore he was thirty-six years of age, and who had then already 
proved himself to be a consummate general, a clear-sighted poli- 
tician, and a successful administrator, Now it was all along well 
known that General Wellesley had the best rules of strategy at 
his fingers’ ends, ready for application ; that he seemed to divine by 
mere intuition the objects and wishes of his unscrupulous 
antagonists ; that he wrote as if he had a detailed plan of every 
difficult country constantly before him, with its passes, ghants, 
forts, and bazaars, as clear as if shown in a modern photograph ; 
that he was fully as able to lecture a commissariat oflicer on the 
driest drudgery of his department as he was to tell a general of 
division how to bring his forces into line; that he knew how to 
avail himself of every favomable circumstance of climate or 
locality in preparing his combinations ; and that in the art of war, 
which is said to be made up of blunders, he committed the fewest 
and left nothing to aecident or chance. His impatience of jobbery and 
corruption, his sharp and incisive reproofs to men who preferred their 
ownselfish objectsto the service of the State, his anxiety to do justice 
to opponents from whom he had differed, his acute perception of 
character, the respect and veneration with which he inspired sub- 
ordinates in the field or the Council, are points in his character 


which do not admit of controversy. But we suspect that, to 


many readers, this volume will be almost the first revelation of his 
signal talents for negotiation, government, and civil affairs. It is 
not too much to say that he displays an insight into native 
character, an instinct as to Oriental subterfuge and treachery, an 
appreciation of difficult problems likely to arise with the increasing 
responsibilities of cession and conquest, which would have done 
credit to the wisest of English statesmen, or the most trained of 
Indian administrators; to his brother the Governor-General, on 
the one hand, and to Lord Lawrence, Lord Metcalfe, Munro and 
Thomason, on the other. Mr. Owen pointedly draws attention to 
the unsparing criticism on Monson’s discreditable retreat before 
Holkar in 1804. Sir Robert Peel quoted this as the best military 
letter he had ever read ; and every subaltern, to borrow a phrase 
from Macaulay, has, or “ ought to have it by heart”; while any 
civilian can make out that this incapable and ill-starred com- 
mander advanced into a country of which he was quite ignorant, 
retreated when he might have attacked, remained stationary 
when he ought to have continued his march, and inflicted on 
ad a disgrace to which even Maiwand affords hardly a 
el, 

To the officer who studies his profession and who now rises by 
merit and not by purchase, this volume must afford a series of 
valuable lectures. The probability of the French effecting a 
landing in India, or giving real help to Tippoo, is derided. The 
description of the grand army marching to Seringapatam with the 
Nizam’s contingent, the brinjarries or grain merchants, the bullocks, 
elephants, carts, “coolies and doolies,” might for clearness and 


-Conciseness drive a Special Correspondent to despair. We observe 


here, without the slightest disparagement to General Roberts's 
Tecent splendid feats, that Wellesley repeatedly averaged seventeen 
miles a day; that even the Nizam’s “ rapscallions” marched 


twenty-three miles in seven hours and a half, and that the rate of 
progress was then invariably three miles an hour; while, after Assaye 
and before Argaum, a march of one hundred and twenty miles in 
eight days enabled the General to save “all our convoys and the 
Nizaw’s territories,” and to win the last battle, attacking late in 
the day, as his friend and disciple Lord Hardinge did, just forty 
years afterwards, at Ferozeshah. A Jetter to Colonel Sartorius on 
the best way of making war in the jungles is pregnant with mean- 
ing and advice. This officer is warned against moving small bodies, 
however compact, in different directions against Nairs and such- 
like, who can do without baggage and hide in the dense forest or 
appear, just as they choose. ‘The only way of dealing with these 
foes is to clear the road of jungle at whatever. expense and time, 
push forward advanced posts when the line of march is cleared, 
and then, when the communications with the rear are secured, 
send out light detachments in all directions. The “success of 
military operations in India depends on supplies.” There is “no 
difficulty in fighting, and in finding the means of beating your 
enemy with or without loss.” Wellesley was never needlessly 
severe, much less cruel; but he tells Colonel Sartorius to give a 
hint to a troublesome fellqw named Mousa, “ who was supplying 
a hostile Raja with rice, that he was in the habit of hanging men 
who dealt treacherously while living under the protection of the 
Company.” The objection to martial law, though often quoted, 
may as well be repeated here. “ Military gentlemen in Malabar” 
ought to give their owe definition of military law. “I under- 
stand military law to be the law of the sword, and, in well- 
regulated and disciplined armies, to be the will of the general.” 
Nor was it clear to Wellesley how common questions and the 
common business of provinces could go on, if, when rebels could 
aleady be punished, all would be “referred to a military com- 
manding officer, as in a camp, and would be decided upon military 
principles either by himself or his officers.” Martial law, in fact, 
1s the suppression of every ordinary tribunal. As remarkable as 
the power to conduct a campaign successfully is the reluctance to 
begin war without the clearest justification. A refusal of the 
Mahrattas to accede to a closer alliance was no justification, 
neither ought one country to make war on another because the 
latter may at some time form an alliance prejudicial to the interests 
of the former. Equal plainness of speech is shown in letters to 
the Governor-General, who is treated, though with respect, just like 
Colonel Stevenson or Major Murray. Lord Mornington had much 
better not jcin the army and hamper its commander, nor need he 
go to Seringapatam after its capture; but he ought at once to go 
to Madras, at the commencement of the Mahratta campaign, in order 
to obtain early intelligence and to keep the perverse Madras Go- 
vernment straight. On the other hand, great stress is laid on the 
presence of a Civil magistrate with troops when sent to put 
down rebellion. His business is “to re-establish Civil organ- 
ization,’ to give confidence to the inhabitants, and to procuie re- 
sources and supplies for the troops. In his absence nothing will 
be done. Villages will remain deserted, and the soldiers, deprived 
of supplies, will take to plundering the country. Military men 
who have conducted operations successfully in Upper India, or 
against the frontier tribes to the east of Bengal, may be somewhat 
surprised to learn that Wellesley thought the rainy season the best 
for operations in the Mahratta country. Certainly the black soil 
turned to mud, and was, now and then, impracticable for car- 
riages and artillery. But the army would always get water; 
rivers, no longer fordable to the enemy, could be easily crossed 
by us with pontoons or the common basket boats ; and other 
inconveniences were mere trifles. The memorandum from which 
these particular remarks are taken is a perfect text-book on 
military operations in a strange country, on the collection of sup- 
plies, on the defence of British or allied territory, and on the 
attack of forts. The young general who could provide for these 
aud twenty more such contingencies might well be justitied in 
telling the Nizam’s Minister that he would beat all the Mahrattas 
in Hindustan, and feed his army even if it were to march to Delhi. 

Our remaining space must be devoted mainly to those civil 
questions which are more within the province of a Governor- 
General. But there is abundant indication that, had the two 
brothers exchanged places, the soldier at least would have become 
not less eminent in the Indian Council than in the Mahratta field. 
That, dealing with wily and unscrupulous Mahrattas, he should 
have formed a low estimate of the native character is not surpris- 
ing; but in all his intercourse with Vakils and Dewans, by letter 
or in conference, he is earnest and impressive, without being dicta- 
torial; and we know that in Mysore, with which he was so long 
connected, two names are held in affectionate remembrance by 
natives to this day—one is Sir Mark Cubbon, the other is Arthur 
Wellesley. The young Hindu Raja who was replaced on the 
throne of his ancestors by the genius and policy of the Wellesleys 
only died in 1868, and we are now about to hand over his king- 
dom, enriched and civilized, to his adopted son. In the suggested 
treatment of the Bheels Wellesley anticipated Outram. By conci- 
liation and by avoiding interference we can make them our best 
friends. A contrary line of conduct did actually, until Outram’s 
time, make them, in the words of a despatch to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, “our worst enemies.” On the impolicy of employing 
troops to support the violent acts of native Governments these 
despatches are equally strong. Our soldiers ought not to be the 
agents of “ little dirty amildari exactions.” The state of public 
events in India was generally so advanced during the Wellesley 
administration that “neither the Court of the Directors nor the 
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King’s Ministers were capable of taking an enlarged view. I 
doubt very much if there is any man in England who understands 
our present situation. Iam certain Lord Castlereagh does not.” 
For proof that Wellesley had grasped minute details as well as 
enlarged principles we need only refer to his letter on the differ- 
ences between the Peshwa and the Southern jaghirdars. It is not 
the production of a military commander at all, It would have done 
credit to any of the foremost civilians of Lord Dalhousie’s school. 
The same brea th of view, the same sound political insight, the same 
clear appreciation of the future, prompt his remarks on the difficulties 
and responsibilities of our Indian supremacy. Peace in Europe is no 
ground for diminishing the effective strength of the Indian army. 
A good administration may promote internal peace, but troops 
should be massed in large stations whence they can easily 
moved and not frittered away in small detached posts. It is 
in no harsh criticism of Wellesley’s genius that we select a 
few instances in which his judgment was at fault. He was 
in error in 1798, when he thought that we ought never again 
to be involved in a “country” or internal war, but might pre- 
serve peace by balancing the various Powers, or when he 
was half-inclined to cede the Province of Oudh to Holkar. 
But these and a few others are nftre slips; and in what 
he says as to the impolicy of employing negro troops in the 
East Indies; on the propriety of having a regular establishment of 
bullocks for transport instead of hiring these animals; on the 
dangers of an indiscriminate admission of Europeans into the 
interior; on the necessity for roads and for the improvement of 
internal navigation; on the Company’s monopoly of trade; on the 
taxation of the Bengal Provinces ; on the importance of preventing 
communications between Native Courts and Continental Powers ; 
and even on such modern questions as famines and their remedies, 
he either points out difficulties or suggests a line of conduct 
which the wisest and strongest of Anglo-Indian administrators 
might ponder with advantage. Then naturally comes the question, 
Whence did the Sepoy General gain this clearness of insight and 
this fecundity of resource? He had served no apprenticeship of 
statecralt in England. Between 1787, when he entered the army, 
and 1797, when he went to India, he had merely been sent here 
and there between Ireland and the Low Countries. He never 
entered Parliament till 1806, when he became M.P. for Rye, alter 
his return from the East. But some rare mer leap to light as 
statesmen and generals as others are born painters and poets. A 
generation which has arisen since Wellington’s remains were 
fittingly laid under the dome of St. Paul’s may possibly take some 
of its impressions of him from the diary of a cynical voluptuary or 
fiom the outpourings of a Radical press. But delay in the recogni- 
tion of Roman Catholic claims, or an unforturate utterance about 
the perfection of the British Constitution at a time when the 
nation was lawfully asking for reform and the extension of the 
franchise, ought not to be weighed against his splendid achieve- 
ments and his high seuse of duty. Rather do we hope that 
posterity may long be instructed by his justice, his manliness, his 
devotion to the Sovereiyn, his transparent sincerity, and his capacity 
for war and administration, when fanatical rhetoric and ignoble 
submission of principle to party and popularity shall either be 
mentioned with abhorrence or be clean forgotten. 


MOLIERE.* 


ARSENE HOUSSAYE was director of the Comédie 
e Francaise under the Second Empire. It might, thereloure, 
be presumed that he would write about Molitre with some know- 
ledge and authority. He does write with a lax and slipshod 
carelessuess which makes bis book as discreditable to Trench 
literature as it is honourable to the art of publishing in France. 
Moliére, sa femme et sa fille is a beautiful folio, exceilently printed 
on hand-made paper, and illustrated with etchings, engravings, 
tail-pieces, aud oruaments in black and red. Some of tue illus- 
trations are reproductions—rather embellished, we think—of 
engravings in early editions of Moliére’s plays. The title-page is 
a copy ot an interesting frontispiece of 1673, representing Moliére 
in his two characters of Sganarelle and Mascarille. M, Houssaye 
would have made a better choice if he had copied the frontispiece 
of the second volume of that date, which gave portraits ot the 
comedian and his wile, crowned by the muse Thalia. Many 
other pretty engravings are said by M. Houssaye to be repro- 
ductions ef portraits of Mile. Moliére. The originals are in M. 
Houssaye’s possession ; but we see no reason to believe much more 
in their authenticity than in that of the too numerous so-called 
portraits collected by Soleirol. We ask for the pedigree of tae 
portraits, and M, Houssaye offers no evidence, 

The outward part aud material form of M. Houssaye’s book 
leaves little to be desired. The portraits may not be authentic, 
but they are pretty. The copy in wax of “ Moliére’s seal” (so 
called) on the tly-leaf would terribly damage the volume if it 
came to be bound; but probably the wax might be removed by 
the application of a heated knife-blade. As we have said, the 
letterpress is unworthy of the engravings. ‘The style has all 
possible faults; it is gushing, flowery, empty, full of repetitions, 
and terribly tedious. Where we look for facts we tind only 
grotesque mistakes and a tissue of inconsistent fancies. As the 
French critics seem to hold back from the task of exposing M. 


sa femme et sa fille. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Dentu. 
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Houssaye’s innumerable blunders, we intend to note a few speci- 
mens. M. Houssaye’s intention is to reconstruct, by the study of 
documents and the exercise of imagination, the inner life of 
Moliére, especially the story of his relations with his wife, 
Armande Béjard M. Houssaye calls an enigma,a Joconda, a 
thrice-masked coquette. Two points in her story have always in- 
vited the attention of the curious. First, who was Armande, and 
what was her parentage? Second, how did she behave to 
Moliére ; was she merely a coquette, or was she actually faithless ? 

As to the first question, the facts are really simple enough, 
though they have been confused, originally by the lack of docu- 
ments, and afterwards by the prurient conjectures and scandals of 
French biographers, Moliére was married on the 14th February, 
1662, to Armande Grésinde Claire Elisabeth Béjard, described 
in the contract of marriage (23 January, 1662) as daughter 
of Marie Hervé, widow of the late Joseph Béjard. This Béjard 
died early in 1643, and his widow, Marie Hervé, renounced his 
succession for herself and for her children. Two of them are 
falsely described as minors, and among these children there is one 
spoken of as “ une petite non baptisée.” This little girl, the youngest 
of the Béjard family, is the Armande whom Moliére married. In 
the absence of her baptismal certificate, evidence can scarcely be 
more clear. In 1643, Marie Hervé names her other children, and 
adds that she has an infant unbaptized daughter. In 1662 she 
gives a daughter—not one of the children alluded to by name in 
1643—to Moliére. 

How then did a mystery, and a scandalous one, gather about 
the birth of Armande? It happened thus :—in 1663, Moliére was 
at feud with the actors of the Hétel de Bourgogne. One of them, 
Montfleury, as we learn from a letter of Racine’s (4th November, 
1663), accused Moliére to the King of having married his own 
daughter. ‘“ Montfleury is not listened to at the Court,” adds 
Racine, and Louis XIV. showed what he thought of the miser- 
able charge by becoming godfather to Moliére’s child. The 
scandal seems to have arisen in this way :—Moliére since 1643 had 
belonged to the same theatrical company as Madeleine, Geneviéve, 
Louis, and Joseph Béjard. Slander called him the lover of 
Madeleine, who, in 1638, had borne a daughter to Esprit Ray- 
mond, Comte de Modéne. Some confusion about this child, such 
as certainly existed in the mind of Grimarest, or a theory that 
Marie Hervé was too aged to have been the mother of Armande, 
must have prompted Montfleury to bring his abominable charge. 
What is M. Houssaye’s view? He says that Geneviéve, not 
Madeleine Béjard, was the mistress of Moliére, and that Armande 
was the daughter of Madeleine by the Comte de Modéne. Some- 
times he inclines to think that Moliére was the lover of all three 
Béjards; but, on the whole, his opinion is that we have stated. 
How does he prove his point? Geneviéve was not present 
at Moliére’s marriage ; therefore she was jealous, therefore he had 
been her lover. His evidence is given on p. 46. ‘ Moliére was too 
much the friend of M. de Modéne to betray him, therefore I 
believe that” he fell in love with Geneviéve. This is odd logic; 
Moliére would not have loved one sister, therefore he must have 
given his heart to the other! Now let it be remarked that, in 
1642 Modéne was not in Paris, or near Madeleine, who four years 
earlier had been his mistress, He was in exile, and M, 
Houssaye must show how he knows that he was the friend of 
Moliére. M. Loiseleur’s theory is that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande, and that Marie Hervé acknowledged the child to 
deceive Modéne, who might, in 1643, have been expected to return 
to Paris, Enough has, perhaps, been said to show how absolutely 
baseless is M. Houssaye’s theory, first, that Moliére must have 
loved Geneviéve, because to have loved Madeleine would have been 
to deceive Modéne; second, that Modéne, who left Paris to follow 
the Duc de Guise in 1640, and had not returned in 1643, was the 
| father of a child supposed to have been born to Madeleine early in that 
| year. Astothis latter point, dates are absolutely conclusive evidence. 
Having shown that M. Houssaye’s hypotheses of Armande’s birth 
aud of Moliére’s love for Geneviéve are contradicted by facts or 
founded on mere assumption, let us examine some minor points, 
He begins by repeating the old story of Moliére’s Scotch descent, 
a story utterly refuted by documents discovered by M. le Caron de 
Troussures (in M. du Mesnil’s Les atewa de Moliére, Paris, 1879). 
M. Houssaye says Moliére was sent to school in consequence of the 
entreaties of his mother. Now his mother died four years before 
the boy went to the Collége de Clermont. Even M. Taschereau, 
who had not all our documents before him, remarks that Moliére 
had not his mother to back his petition for schooling. On the same 
page M. Houssaye repeats the absurd myth that Molidre’s father 
was already incapacitated by infirmities in 1639. Old Poquelin 
was then forty, and carried on his business for thirty years, dying 
in 1669. M. Houssaye has copied and publishes a picture of an 
unciothed woman standing in a shell. This he calls a portrait of 
Armande Béjard as she appeared when speaking the prologue of 
Les fécheux, in August 1661. He is rather shocked by Moliére’s 
exhibiting a very young girl, his own future wife, in the costume 
of Nana. But Armande Béjard did not speak the prologue of Les 
facheux. Madeleine Béjard was the Naiad of Les facheux. 
there were no other evidence, this would be proved by a passage in 
La vengeance des marquis, a piece written to ridicule Moliére. 
“TI remember your nymph,” says Ariste, one of the cha- 
racters; “ mie tried to deceive us, and pass off un 
vieux poisson for a young beauty.” Madeleine was forty- 
three when she played the part of Naiad, and the most spitetal 
enemy could not have called Armande, then eighteen, un views 
poisson. There is no evidence but an anonymous undated ia- 
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scription to show that the woman etched by M. Houssaye was 
meant even for Madeleine Béjard. When M. Houssaye comes to 
discuss Armande’s conduct as a wife, he makes a blunder of a 
sort'which proves his incapacity for careful work. ‘The spiteful 
anonymous libel, La fameuse comédienne, says that Armande fell 
jn love with De Guiche, and Lauzun with Armande, when the 
Princesse Elide was played at Chambord. The Princesse d Elide 
was played, not at Chambord, but at Versailles, May 1664. M. Livet 
gays that De Guiche was not at Versailles at all, but in Poland 
from January 1664 to the end of 1665. M. Livet proves his point 
by a letter of De Guiche’s (La fameuse comédienne. Paris, 1877, 
155). Now M. Houssaye has looked into M. Loiseleur’s book, 

points obscurs dans la vie de Molitre (Paris, 1876). M. 
Loiseleur, unacquainted with M. Livet’s evidence, says that De 
Guiche accompanied the King to the siege of Marsal, in Lorraine, 
in September 1663. He was present at Marsal, but, in January 
1664, he was writing to Seguier about his perils in the Baltic. M. 
Loiseleur, unaware of this, says that, if De Guiche was not at 
Versailles on May 12, 1664, he may have been at Fontaine- 
bleau on July 30, when La princesse dE lide was played once 
more. This is impossible on M. Livet’s showing, But M. 
Houssaye has somebow taken it into his head that the Prin- 
cesse d'Elide was played at Versailles on May 12, and at 
Fontainebleau on May 16, when Armande fell from virtue. 
“Quatre jours de plus de sagesse, il n'y a pas de quoi prendre les 
armes.” Now La Grange’s Registre for April 29, 1064, says the 
company went to Versailles at the end of April, and remained 
there till May 22. How, then, could they have played at Fon- 
tain-bleau on May 16, as M. Houssaye absurdly says? The per- 
formance of which he is thinking was given at Fontainebleau 


between July 21 and August 13. We have little doubt that 
Armande Moliére was a false wife; but M. Houssaye’s blunders 
would almost make a jury absolve the person whem he prosecutes. 
For example, he says, with truth, that the adventure of the Presi- 
dent Lescot, who was deluded by La Thourelle into thinking him- 
éelf the lover of Mlle. Moliére, is a proof before letters of the 
adventure of the Diamond Necklace. 
argument against the reputation of Marie Antoineite; but M. 
Houssaye maintains that the earlier aflair does show that Mlle. 
Moliére was “ not inaccessible.” 
offers any evidence as to the character of the actress or of the 
Queen. 
duced to believe that they had had interviews with Marie Antoi- 


That adventure was no | 


The truth is that neither event | 


The Cardiwal Rohan and the President Lescot were in- | 


nette and with Armande Moliére, when, in fact, they had only | 


seen Mme. Lamothe anda woman named La Theurelle. The facts 


go no further than te prove that the Cardinal and the President | 


entertained a bad, but erroneous, opinion of the Queen and the 
actress. 

We must now give a final example of M. Ioussaye’s careless- 
ness and unfitness to deal with evidence. According to Grimarest, 
who puliished a Life of Moliére in 1705, a great crowd collected 
round the door on the evening of the comedian’s funeral. Mlle. 
Moliére, “not being able to guess what the people wanted, was 
advised to throw a hundred pistoles out of the windows.” 
Toussaye, quoting we know not what authority, says that it was 
Baron, the actor, who threw the money (p. 119). Now it happens 
that, more than twenty years ago, M. Fillon discovered and 
published a contemporary letter, in which the writer described 
the funeral of Moliére. T'rom this letter it is plain that money 
was not tossed to a crowd out of the window, but distributed 
at the grave-side in an orderly manner, “ Aux pauvres qui s’y sont 
trouvés, & chacun 5 sols.” It seems scarcely possible that M. 
Houssaye should give the apocryphal story in his text and the 
true account in a note. Even in that note, which stultilies another 

t of the version in the text, he attributes, not to M. Fillon, 

t to M. Fournier, the discovery of the letter which describes 
the funeral. 

It is not amusing work following M. Houssaye through his 
errors and inadvertences. Sometimes it seems as if corrections 
had been suggested, which he has placed in his notes, or in later 
parts of his work, while he leaves the original blunder in the 
text. His volume is a very magnificent “ table-book,” but we 
haye noticed in it only two remarks worth quoting for their 
merit. In one M. Houssaye suggests that the entr'actes of a 
‘comedy of Moliére would make a good subject for a play. In 
another place he says of Moliére’s death, ‘“Cétait le premier 
grand deuil du siécle de Louis XIV.” M. Houssaye constantly 
— the utmost respect for the memory of the great poet. 

e should have given proofs of this respect by writing more 
carefully about the life and experience of his hero. M. Houssaye 
Writes much better, though, as usual, with tawdry attempts at 
epigram, when he is concerned with Molidre’s daughter than when 
he is busy with Moliére. 


FYFFE’S MODERN EUROPE.* 


“ |HIS is the first instalment of a history of Europe from the 
time of the French Revolution, which, according to the pro- 
Spectus of the publishers, is to “be written in a popular and 
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attractive style.” Those who, with this announcement in their 
minds, take up Mr. Fyffe’s work will, we suspect, be disappointed, 
agreeably or otherwise, according to their individual tastes. “A 
popular and attractive style” is to some a doubtful recommenda- 
tion. Although Macaulay—if Professor Seeley and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison will allow us to say so—and, more recently, Mr. Green, 
have shown that to be popular and attractive in style is compatible 
with the possession of true historical insight and genius, still it is 
to be feared that “popular and attractive” in an advertisement 
will to many suggest those intolerable beings, the comic, the gush- 
ing, or the sensational historian. Now Mr. Fyffe certainly comes 
under none of these heads. His danger is rather that the ordinary 
reader of the circulating libraries may, at the first glance, fling 
aside the volume as over stiff reading. But those who once begin 
upon it will find a charm in the quiet, clear, and sober style which 
never descends to artifices or tricks of language. The author has 
succeeded well in the difficult task of bringing a vast subject 
within comparatively narrow limits. He has wisely forborne to 
load his narrative with details ; but has, to use his own words, 
endeavoured to tell a simple story, believing that a narrative in 
which facts are chosen for their signiticance, and exhibited in their real 
connexion, may be made to convey as true aw impression asa fuller history 
in which the writer is not forced by the necessity of concentration to exer- 
cise the same rigour towards himself and his materials. 

The object Mr. Fyffe has set before himself is to show how the 
States of Europe took their present form and character; and this 
leading idea gives a unity and coherence which constitute the 
great merit of his work. Napoleon, who 

cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould, 
cf course forms the central figure on the cauvas, and Stein may 
peenaps be considered as holding the second place. Lugland, not 
eing recast by Napoleon, does not occupy much space in this 

volume, which is in truth a history of Continental Europe only. 
The starting-point of the narrative is somewhat arbitrarily taken 
“on the morning of the 19th of April, 1792,” when it became 
known that Louis XVI. had resigned himself to the necessity of 
declaring war against Austria. With all respect for Mr. Fyife’s. 
opinion that this “ forms the natural starting-point of a history of 
the present century,” the opening of the narrative seems to us‘too 
abrupt, and the retrospective sketch of the Revolution somewhat 
inadequate. The general justice of the censure passed on the 
emigrant nobles we do not dispute, but its form may perhaps pro- 
voke a smile. When men whose houses had been fired over their 
heads—unpleasant incidents of which no hint is here given—are 
reproached with being ‘too impatient to pursue a course of steady 
political opposition at home,” one is reminded of that naif chroni- 


| cler who tells how Bernard, the nephew of Louis the Pious, died 


of having his eyes put out, quod impatienter tulit. Or perhaps, to 
students of more recent history, the phrase will rather recall the 
tone of a Liberal Minister chiding a persecuted Irish landowner. 
However, in Mr. Fyffe’s subsequent narrative he does not attempt 
to “attenuate” the crimes of the Revolution, but speaks with 
righteous wrath of Danton and the September massacres. He is 
stern, too, towards the Republican legends of da patrie en danger 
and the hostile 
horde @esclaves, 
De traitres, de rois conjures. 

It is true that he who wrote, and they who sang, the burning 
words of the Marseillaise believed devoutly in the reality of the 
danger ; but the politicians who directed and inflamed them 
knew better. The rois conjwrés did, indeed, hate the Revolution ; 
and they made no secret of their hatred :— 

But the statesmen of the French Assembly well understood the interval 

that separates hostile feeling from actual attack ; and the unsubstantial 
nature of the danger to France, whether from the northern or the southern 
Powers, was proved by the very fact that Austria was treated as the main 
enemy. 
Condemnation, however, of the statesmen who plunged the nation 
into war should blind no one to the real nobility of the uprising 
of Revolutionary France, The insane manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick—concocted, as we now know, between Marie Antoinette 
and Count Fersen—and the unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike policy 
of the émigrés, made the war a just one on the part of France. 
In speaking of 1792 Mr. Fytfe rises into eloquence :— 

No conscription dragged the peasant to the frontier. Men left their 
homes in order that the fruit of the poor man’s labour should be his own, 
in order that the children of France should inherit some better birthright 
than exaction and want, in order that the late-won sense of human right 
should not be swept from the earth by the arms of privilege and caste. “It 
was a time of high-wrought hope, of generous and pathetic self-sacrifice ; a 
time that left a deep and indelible impression upon those who judged it as 
eye-witnesses. Years afterwards the poet Wordsworth, then alienated 
from France and cold in the cause of liberty, could net recall without tears 
the memories of 1792. 


At the same time, Mr. Fyffe, with all his appreciation of the 
revolutionary enthusiasm, both does justice to Pitt’s desire to 
maintain peace and comprehends, without altogether defending, 
the motives which prompted England to war. Weare glad to see 
that he distinctly tells his readers that the actual declaration of war - 

roceeded from the Convention—a fact which is often overlooked 
y those who condemn England for entering upon the struggle. 
Mr. Fyffe sets forth well and clearly the real cause of strife 
underlying the “points of technical right” which “ figured, as 
usual, in the complaints of both sides ”:— 

France considered itself entitled to advance the Revolution and the 


Rights of Man wherever its own arms or popular insurrection gave it the 
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command. England denied the right of any Power to annul the political | mother to Christianity, took no part against it. He shows, ind 


system of Europe at its pleasure. No more serious, no more suflicient, 
ground of war ever existed between two nations; yet the event proved 
that, with the highest justificaiion for war, the highest wisdom would yet 
have chosen peace. 

Further on, it may be thought that Mr. Fyffe’s treatment of his 
own country errs on the side of bareness and dryness. Thus he 
gives no hint of the stir and spirit with which England in 1803 
prepared to repel the threatened invasion. For that sort of thing 
his readers must go to Mr. Hardy's 7rumpet-Major. Mr. Fyfle 
is here as dry and passionless as a professed military historian. 
Though he observes that the army at Boulogne was “sufficient to 
overwhelm the military forces of England,” he says not a word of 
the Volunteers, Yet surely the raising of a volunteer force to 
resist invasion is a fact of some importance from a political and 
social point of view. So the joy and eager hopes with which the 
cause of the Spanish insurgents was taken up pass unnoticed. A 
few words from some contemporary speaker or writer might easily 
have been found to give a notion of the feeling of the time when, 
as Lady Crewe exhaustively put it, “all the Whigs, as well as 
Tories, down to Democrats ink Methodists,” were at one in their 
zeal to help Spain. Altogether Mr. Fyffe has rather neglected to 
bring out in,his picture the figure of Great Britain standing up 
single-handed against well-nigh the whole Continent. On the 
other hand, he hasbeen especially successful in putting in a clear 
light the part played by Napoleon. His treatment may perhaps 
be thought rather too favourable; but it shows a side of the 
conqueror’s career which is almost in danger of being forgotten. 
In the case of Napoleon, Liberalism may be said to have now burned 
what it once adored. The days are past when to admire Napoleon 
was the mark of zeal for liberty and of superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, when Becky Sharp felt that she could not better 
proclaim her emancipation from Miss Pinkerton than by crying 
* Vive l'Empereur !” It seems strange to think that there ever were 
days when an ardent Radical could allude to the earlier campaigns 
of Napoleon as the time “ when for once arms were pious, and inva- 
sion virtue,” “the sunny spot in the annals of the destroying art.” 
Since then M. Lanfrey has laid bare the meaner side of Napoleon’s 
political and military character; Mme. de Rémusat has torn 
the last shred of covering off his private life; and the resuscita- 
tion of nationality in Germany and Italy has led us to look upon 
Napoleon's early aggressions with an indignation which the 
elder school of Radicals would have found it hard to understand. 
In fact, the modern view of Napoleon approximates to that held by 
Sir Archibald Alison, the typical Tory; and the very terms in 
which Mr. Freeman, speaking out of the purest spirit of 
Liberalism, denounces ‘“ the Corsican usurper,’ would formerly 
have been thought redolent of Toryism. Now Mr. Fyffe, without 
worshipping Napoleon, well understands how he appeared in the 
eyes of the men of 1799. 

Almost everything that now darkens the carly fame of Bonaparte was 
then unknown.  Ilis falsities, his cold, unpitying heart were familiar only 
to accomplices and distant sufferers; even his most flagrant wrongs, such 
as the destruction of Venice, were excused by a political necessity, or dis- 
guised as acts of righteous chastisement. The hopes, the imagination 
of France saw in Bonaparte the young, unsullied, irresistible hero of the 
Republic. 

Neither does our present author share in Mr. Freeman’s wrath 
at the overthrow of venerable Empires and ancient Republics. 
He observes that even in Freedom’s chosen seat on the heights of 
Switzerland, “a sufficiently large class was excluded from political 
rights to give scope to an agitation which received its impulse 
from Pavis.” Tle says boldly that at the beginning of the century 
“the peoples of Germany cared as little about a Fatherland as 
their kings,” and that though in the Rhenish provinces there had 
been murmurs at the extortionate rule of the Directory, yet 
“after the establishment of a better order of things under the 
Consulate, the annexation to France appears to have become 
highly popular.” In Italy, “the more enterprising minds... 
found that the Napoleonic rule, with all its faults, was superior 
to anything that Italy had known in recent times.” His own opi- 
nion is that the Empire of 1806 might have been permanent had 
Napoleon abstained from further aggression; and he can even see 
a good side to the annexation of Hamburg and the North-German 
coast :— 

Had tie history of this annexation been written by men of the peasant- 
class, it would probably have been described in terms of unmixed thankful- 
ness atid praise. In the Decree introducing the French principle of the 
tree tenure of land, thirty-six distinct forms of feudal service are enume- 
rated, as abolished without compensation, 


He admits frankly that the price which was paid for the benefits 
of Napoleon's supremacy was “the suppression of every vestige of 
liberty, the conscription, and the Continental blockade,” which 
last was the straw that broke the camel's back :— 

Even m such torpid communities as Saxony, political discontent was 
at lengtt: engendered by bodily discomfort. Men who were proof against 
all the patriotic exultation [exaltation ?] of Stein and Fichte felt that there 
must be something wrong in a system which sent up the price of coffee to 
five shilliegs a pound, and reduced the tobacconist to exclusive dependence 


upon the market-gardener. 


We might easily multiply extracts, for the pages abound in 
terse and thoughtful remarks which lend themselves well to quota- 
tion; and we might pick out many passages which invite comment; 
but our limits oblige us to confine ourselves to the mention of a few 
points only. Correction is needed at p. 518, where Caulaincourt thrice 
appears as Coulaincourt. In his note at p.252 Mr. Fyffe is too plainly. 
anxious to make out that the Convention, if not exactly a nursing- 


that the ordivary notion that the Convention “abolished Christi. 
anity ” is an error, or, as he prefers to say, “a fiction.” But when 
he adds that “ where churches were shut up or profaned . . . it 
was the work of local bodies, or of individual Conventionalists on 
mission,” one cannot but ask whether M. Thiers and Mr. Carlyle 
are in error in representing that the Convention gave its sanction 
to one notorious profanation by accompanying in a body the God. 
dess of Reason to Notre Dame? And, even by Mr. Fyffe’s own 
admission, the Convention at one time forbade the exercise of 
Christian worship “in a distinctive building (é.e. church),” which 
is surely equivalent to shutting up the churches. In the contrast 
which, at p. 35, he draws between the French peasant, even before 
the Revolution, and the far more completely enslaved Prussian 
serf, he observes :— 

It is significant of the difference in self-respect existing in the peasant 
of the two countries, that the custom of striking the common soldier, uni- 
versal in Germany, was repugnant to the whole spirit of French military 
service. A blow given to the poorest French soldier was a wrong that ex- 
cited the bitterest resentment. 

If this is descriptive of the state of feeling immediately before 
the Revolution, the author may be right; but half a century 
earlier we have the evidence of Marshal Saxe that in his day the 
officers at least thought it not repugnant to the spirit of the 
service to box their men’s ears:—“ lin France on ne fait pas de 
difficulté de soufleter les Soldats.” We do not lay so much stress 
on the testimony of Turpin de Crissé, writing in 1769, because he 
intimates that it was the admirers of the German military system 
who were the worst offenders ; but still his words are decisive as 
to the fact that blows were not infrequently given. “ Pourquoi, 
lorsque le soldat manque & ses devoirs, se servir de ces termes 
injurieux, qui ne sont que tropcommuns? Pourquoi accompagne- 
t-on souvent ces injures de coups de baton?” What French 
officers really stuck at, according to Saxe, was any formal and 
legalized infliction of corporal punishment ; and it was the attempt 
to introduce this, in the shape of coups de plat de sabre, which 
caused such an outcry against the innovations of Turgot and St. 
Germain in 1776. ut it may be added that a recent historian of 
Turgot’s administration, M. Jobez, has more than hinted his 
opinion that on the part of the genti/shummes the outcry was got 
up to mask their opposition to the more beneficial of St. Germain’s 
reforms, and that in their own practice they were not always so 
scrupulous ubout the dignity of humanity in the person of the 
common soldier. Lastly, we will call attention to the striking 
passage in which Mr, I’ytle delivers his soul on the English land- 
question :— 

It would perhaps have been better for the English labouring classes to 
remain bound by a semi--ervile tie to their land, than to gain a free hold- 
ing which the law, siding with the landlord, treated as terminable at the 
expiration of particular lives, and which the increasing capital of the rich 
made its favourite prey. It is little profit to the landless, resourceless, 
English labourer to know that his ancestor was a yeoman when the 
Prussian was a serf. Leng as the bondage of the peasant on the mainland 
endured, prosperity came at last. The conditions which once distinguished 
agricultural Kngland from ike Continent are now reversed. Nowhere on 
the Continent is there a labouring class so stripped and despoiled of all 
interest in the soil, so sedulously excluded from all possibilities of pro- 
prietorship, as in England. In England alone the absence of internal re- 
volution and foreign pressure has preserved a class whom a life spent in toil 
leaves as bare and dependent as when it began, and to whom the only boon 
= their country can offer is the education which may lead them to 
quit it. 

Now, forcible and true as much of this is, it overlooks the fact 
that the descendants of the English yeoman have risen as well as 
fallen. If the vanity of genteel families would permit them to 
avow the status of their ancestors, it would iv a large number of 
cases appear that their founder was some clever yeoman or 
“statesman’s” son, who took to trade or to a profession as 
being more profitable than sticking to the land. The “ resource- 
less” labourer is probably the descendant of the unenergetic or 
unsuccessful members of his class. Owing, in short, to the many 
openings in English life, the land has never absorbed the best 
talents and energy of the population. It may be a pity that 
this should have been so, but the whole blame, if blame there 
be, does not rest with the law. It is not the law, but the opera- 
tion of natural causes, that has swept away the Cumbrian “ states- 
men.” As for being “sedulously excluded,” we should be glad to 
know what law excludes any man from the possibilities of pro- 
prietorship. Without discussing the matter further, we ma 
suggest a doubt whether the narrow space of a single paragrap. 
in a popular history is the fittest place for setting forth views on 
so ditlicult, so complicated, and so “ burning” a question as that 
of the land. But, whether we agree or disagree with Mr. Fyffe, 
we must praise his book as a vigorous, thoughtful, and well- 
written piece of work. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.* 


«“ I PRETEND to no literary ability,” Mr. Gough writes in the 

opening chapter of this volume, “and am aware that I am 
more at home on the platform than with the pen.” It is a pity 
when a man knows what his powers are that he is not content 
with exercising them, but must needs venture upon an untried 
field. Mr. Gough is getting on in years. It is a good while, he 
tells us, since he was first startled by hearing some one address 


* Sunlight and Shadow. By John B. Gough. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1880. 
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him as “old man.” THe has been a temperance advocate for thirty- 
eight years,and he has caught all the tricks of the platform 
orator. He would have done well had he stuck to public speak- 
ing, a8 long as he bas anything that he wishes to say ; and when 
at length he was tired of what his countrymen call “ orating,” had 
then contentedly let the world forget him. We have no doubt 
that, in spite of many extravagances, he has done a great deal of 
good. Even those much-abused men, the moderate drinkers, are 
well aware of the vast amount of maienty, conned by drunkenness, 
and are grateful to all who lessen it. ppily we need not be 
teetotallers to know that excess in drink, as indeed in all other 
things, is bad. We are willing to admit that, for a man who 
has once given way to intemperance, the only chance of hope lies 
in total abstinence. We can readily believe that such men will 
be.more easily moved by a reformed drunkard, like Mr. Gough, 
_who knows how hard the struggle is through which they have to 
go, than by those who have never felt the real strength of the 
temptation. In listening to the speakers at a temperance festival 
a deal of amusement can, no doubt, often be 
had; but at the same time there is found an_interest- 
ing opportunity of studying character. We remember once 
hearing ® smug-faced minister, in gentle tones, assure 
his beloved brethren that the beautiful moon did not shine on 
ugly beer and porter, but on pure lovely water, and that, therefore, 
it was water, and water alone, that they ought to drink. No one 
was moved. He went on to say that he knew a mother of ten 
lovely children and one idiot. © idiot was the eldest, and was 
born before she had signed the pledge. Still the people were 
scarcely stirred. But he was followed by a decent-looking working- 
man in good Sunday clothes. He described how a few years 
before he had been in rags. He then pointed to the dress he was 
wearing, turned himself round, and said, “ Is this a good coat? Is 
this a good pair of trousers? Why is this, why? Cos I ain't got 
no drink in my eye.” He next pointed to a decent comfortable- 
looking woman who was, he said, his wife. He drew the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the excellence of her gown, and told how 
ragged she, too, had once been. Heagain triumphantly asked,‘ Whyis 
this, why?” and as triumphantly answered, “Cos I ain’t got no 
drink in my eye.” In like manner he described the various advan- 
tages of his reformed life, and gave the same poetical explanation 
of the origin of each. He carried his listeners away with him, and 
was rewarded with shouts of applause. Now, such a position as 
this Mr. Gough can always take. For seven years he was a 
drunkard. Jn the book before us he describes the miserable garret 
in which he was lying when he fought the battle with himself and 
won self-mastery. No doubt,as he has again and again told hisstory, 
he has touched men whom no one could have touched but those who 
knew to the full both the strength of their temptations and the 
bitterness of their sufferings. But such an experience as this, even 
though it be added to a considerable power of public speaking, 
goes a very little way towards fitting a man for authorship, Indeed, 
we scarcely know of a worse apprenticeship that a writer could serve 
than seven years of hard drinking, followed by thirty-eight years of 
latform oratory. It may be the case that Mr. Gough’s book will 
be enjoyed by those who usually flock to hear him. The Exeter 
Hall standard of taste is, we know, not very high. Buffoonery 
there is often mistaken for wit, and clap-trap for argument. But, 
however popular Sunlight and Shadow may become with the fol- 
, lowers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, yet it is not a work that can be 
read with satisfaction by those who have any real respect for 
literature. 

Mr. Gough is certainly right when he says, in the first chapter, 
“My book will be somewhat desultory, one thing leading on to 
another.” No more desultory work have we ever read. He skips 
about from subject to subject, and from story to story, in a most 
tiresome manner. We could almost believe that he had emptied 
out on a table a whole bagful of the anecdotes with which he 
enlivens his audience, and had then set himself to piece them 
together in the order in which they lay. To the English 
reader—and perhaps to the American, though for a dif- 
ferent reason—the most amusing part will be found in the 
description that Mr. Gough gives of his last visit to Eng- 
land. We can allow, and more than allow, for his pride 
in the welcome that he received. When a Lord Chancellor, a 
man, to use his own words, at “ the topmost pinnacle of the 
London world,” presided at one of his lectures, we can feel with 
him when he says, “* What a personal triumph to be thus honoured 
for my work’s sake in the land where I was born to so low a lot!” 
His father had been a private in Sir John Moore’s army, and in 
the retreat to Corunna had known what hunger meant, for, as he 
told his son, he had felt the two sides of his stomach grinding 
together, But, while we willingly admit of Mr. Gough’s exulta- 
tion, yet we could have wished that he had set some limits to it. 
We get a little weary of his great friends and of the descriptions 
of their merits, We should like to have temperance in all things, 
and when it comes to puffing we will gladly allow of even total 
abstinence. 

Mr. Gough’s opening day was in the “ College Gardens of West- 
minster Abbey,” where he was welcomed by the Dean. There “tea 
and coffee were served in a marquee.” There could be seen “the 


Gay towers of the venerable Abbey, and the clock-tower and. 


ictoria Tower of the Parliament Houses,” and at the same time 
Many eminent teetotallers. “ Royalty,” Mr. Gough tells us, 
“resides in close proximity ; and in ermine gown, and solemn wig, 
aad official pomp, the proud peers of Britain assemble to legislate, 
_ hot a stone’s throw from this sacred shrine.” It is clear that he 


We are not oe told 
all that Sir Charles has done—and that he has done a good deal we 
willingly allow—but we learn moreover what he might have 
done. “T believe,” says our author,“ he might have been Lord 
Mayor had his ambition led him in that direction; but, as he re- 
frained from coming forward as an alderman, of course he cannot 
rise to that dignity.” Is Mr. Gough really simple enough to be- 
lieve that a teetotaller could become Lord Mayor? ‘When lie 
came to stand his election, unless he took a pledge to break 
through his pledge, who can doubt that he would be scornfully 
rejected by the Livery? But doubtless at such a time his brother 
abstainers would show him indulgence, and would wink at his 
frailties as he welcomed his guests in the loving-cup. We re- 
member a tradesman in a coun who Ls great 
supporter of the temperance cause. en, as regularly pened 
as came his brother got drunk, he was scan- 
dalized. He used to say, “ My brother, sir, is the beadle of the parish, 
and, as a pillar of the Church, is bound to drink at this season.” 
But to return to Mr, Gough and his friends, From Sir Charles Read 
we pass on to Mr. Samuel Morley. This great abstainer’s income 
is set down at 70,000/. a year; and half of it is said to be spent 
in charity. “ He isa Dissenter and a Co tionalist. As a 
man of business he has few equals. His factory is at Nottingham ; 
his warehouse in Wood Street, Cheapside, and he has a superb 
residence some way from town.” Nor is this all. “In spite of 
his great wealth, he always dines in the middle of the day,” and 
“ one sees him driving about in afine mail phaeton, as if he were 
some thirty or forty Fs P i cd than he really is.” He has 
to pay the penalty of all these high qualities. He desires “ to 
take things a little easier, but it seems that people will not let 
him ; for instance, he wishes to retire from Parliament, but the 
Bristol people insist on retaining him as their M.P.” We presently 
come to Canon Farrar, who looks, we learn, every inch a gentle- 
man,and who was formerly, if we are to believe Mr. Gough, 
Head-master of Harrow School. He has a magnetism about him 
that, when he speaks ages. makes you long to hear more, and 
he can boast that all his children have signed the total abstinence 
pledge. We then come to the “ Lord Bishop of Exeter,” who is, 
we read, the successor of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Mr. Gough is 
certainly very often unfortunate in his facts. “ The Bishop is dark 
in complexion and hair; he has an ecclesiastic, scholastic, aud 
high-bred appearance.” The “ Lord Bishop of Rochester,” to whom 
we are next introduced, “is small in person, but great in effort, 
. .. andthe perfect gentleman.” Passing by two other bishops, 
we arrive at “ Hon. Mr. Talbot,” who is very oddly described as 
“the Lord Lieutenant and father of the House of Commons.” 
From him we pass through Mr. Whitworth, who is “thoroughly 
the gentleman without any superciliousness,” to that glory of tee- 
totallers, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. “I am told,” says Mr. Gough, 
“that his income from land alone is 100,000l. annum.” And 
yet with all that vast fortune he is so pouladanbtints that he takes 
the trouble—and a good deal of trouble too—to be witty. From 
Sir Wilfrid we reach that great medical total abstainer, Sir Henry 
Thompson. He, we learn, was so fortunate as to perform a suc- 
cessful operation on the late King of the Belgians. ‘ The King 
ve him, so I have heard, 3,000. The Queen of England made 
im a knight, and nobles and great men consulted him; and it is 
said that his practice is worth 20,000/. per year.” Descending 
a few steps lower in the social scale we arrive at the Mayors of 
Rochdale, Bury, and Oldham, who at one of Mr. Gough's 
lectures “ gave their countenance, in their official capacity (for 
they wore the massive gold chains and insignia of office), to the 
temperance cause.” The Mayor of Wigan, we notice, was con- 
spicuous by his absence. Yet it was hardly to be ex that 
he should attend, for, according to an old Lancashire tradition, 
he enjoys a great privilege. Should he see three pigs lying 
anywhere together along the Queen’s highway, he has the right 
of making the middle one get up and of lying down in its place. 
This is a clear sign of the jovial and unabstaining character of the 
tion of that ancient town. Rising very rapidly, we come 
to the Duke of Westminster, who is “a personal abstainer.” Why 
personal? we find ourselves asking. Can it be the case that some 
great men abstain by deputy? Space prevents us from noticing 
the rest of Mr. Gough's long row of great men, but yet we cannot 
pass over a pleasing anecdote about Dr. Parker of the City Temple. 
“T remarked to him,” writes our author, “‘ You exhibit many 
striking peculiarities in your pulpit delivery.’ He said, ‘I should 
not be Joseph Parker if I did not; but’ (laying his hand on my 
shoulder) ‘ come here, my dear fellow, and tell me of my peca- 
liarities.’” And yet, says Mr. Gough, “ no one who has seen Dr. 
Parker in his home would judge him to be an egotist.” 

We have no time to dwell on the absurd blunders into which 
Mr. Gough too often falls; yet one is so gross that 
we ought not to pass it over in silence. In writing about 
our Post Office he says, “The old stamps are pasted together 
and in some of the obscure parts of the town are offered you ata 
reduced price. The Post-Office authorities have issued a new 
‘pattern of stamp, because nearly one-third received had’ been 
cancelled and renewed.” The lies told to foreigners are, indeed, 
like those told by Falstaff, “ gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” 
Let Mr. Gough stick to drink. When he tells us that by day- 
time he has walked in the brilliant metropolis, and that the key- 


has carefully studied West's picture of the death of Chatham. 
From Dean ihe we pass on to Sir Charles Reed, the brother-in- 
law of “Hon, Edward Baines.” It is surprising, by the . 
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ste in every street was drink, we scarcely heed the exaggeration 
it is, we know, the ordi intemperance of the temperance 
yocate.. But when he makes this ridiculous statement about 

‘4 gestegeetimps we are shucked at his ignorance, his credulity, 
rand his rashness. He will doubtless learn that his whole state- 
‘ment from beginning to end is utterly untrue. Then, we trust, he 
Will take a solemn pledge that henceforth he will only write about 
hat he really, understands. If he does this, his next book will 


“be .of much more moderate compass than his 
Ss .. We’ must not, however, take our leave of the old 
-weteran without some word of We therefore own 
that, mixed with a great deal of poor stuff, ate to be found some 
very amusing stories of the strange characters whom Mr. Gough 
PREHISTORIC PERU.* 
TT ishigh time that some attempt should be made to investigate 
‘and record the ethnographical antiquities of Peru before they 
vate either destroyed by the ignorant greed of treasure-hunters or 
dispersed by the misdirected zeal of individual collectors, who 
“value the objects they obtain for their beauty or their rarity, without 
noting the locality where they have been found. It isa fascinating, 
and almost an untrodden, field of research.: The hideous story of 
‘the conquest was told by several contemporary chroniclers, out of 
“whose records Prescott compiled his brilliant and‘ picturesque 
marrative. We know’ probably all that’ we need care to know 
about the mere facts of that very discreditable passage in the annals 
‘of Spain. Again, ‘the leading characteristics of Peruvian architec- 
ture have been set forth in more than one illustrated work, and 
“those who care to investigate such matters can make themselves 
familiar with the temples of Cuzco and the palaces of the Inea on the 
‘islands in Lake Titicaca, But, up to the present time, we have been 
be “oa in the dark about the social history of the le whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The overthrow of the Peravian mon- 
‘archy dnd nation was so sudden and so complete that the historians 
‘who recounted it had not'time formore than a narrative, more or 
less circumstantial, of the vatious phases of the conflict. They 
had neither time nor inclination to investigate the civilization of 
the conquered race. Pizarro and his followers, as is ‘well known, 
; Peru as a gold-mine, from which so many'millions of. 
ducats might be extracted ; but they were too greedy of immediate 
gain to remember that in many cases the artistic value of the objects 
@urrendered far exceeded that of their actual weight. When the 
ransom of the Inca came to be appraised, the value of it by 
‘weight was found to’ amount to a sum that has been estimated 
‘at three and a‘ half millions of our currency. It consisted, as 
Prescott tells us, not of coined money, but’ of “ goblets, ewers, 
salvers, vases of every shape and size, ornaments and utensils for 
the ry se and royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decora- 
tion of public edifices, curious imitations of different plants 
and animals.” How instructive would even a few of these pieces 
have been! The enumeration reads like a page out of the tale of 
** Aladdin” or the “ Memoirs of Monte Cristo”; but there seems 
to be no reason for doubting its authenticity. Gold and silver 
-svessels are still occasionally found in Peruvian tombs; and the 
beauty of some of these “ objects was so great that Pizarro 
himself was struck by it. He decided to set apart certain pieces 
when the bulk of the booty was melted down into ingots, and send 
‘them straight home to Spain as a present to Charles V. Among 
them were some: vases of the purest gold, richly ornamented, 
measuring twelve inches in height by thirty inches in circumfer- 


“ence, It would be an interesting task to try to trace the fate of | 


these precious specimens of barbaric art. It is just possible that 
one or two may have survived the changes and chances of Spanish 
politics, and still exist in some forgotten corner of the royal 
palaces; just as fragments of the golden plates that once en- 
crusted the walls of the Temple of the Sun at’Cuzco are still to 
be seen there in private collections, The religion, again, of the 
Peruvians, and all that concerned it, was a special object of hatred 
“to the conquerors. Temple after temple was invaded, the emblems 
of the sun-god were destroyed, and the sacred vessels and orna- 
ments were consigned to the melting-pot. As for the creed or the 
‘observances, what son of the true Church could be expected to 
trouble himself with such inventions of the Evil One? 
- The Peruvians themselves had no written language, and their 
“historical traditions, transmitted orally, were confined to the most 
privileged classes. “ Science,” said one of the Incas, “was not 
Intended for the people, but for those of generous blood. Persons 
of low degree are only puffed up by it, and rendered vain and 
pach aasry They had not even a rude picture-writing like that 
employed by the Mexicans, but were content to entrust their 
annals to the safe Keeping of the mysterious quipus.. This was a 
cord of threads of different colours twisted tightly together, from 
which a number of smaller threads were suspended after the 
manner of a fringe. These smaller threads were tied in knots, 
which represented numbers; while the colours denoted objects, or 
abstract’ ideas. The Spaniards bear testimony to the singular 
_adroitness with which the Peruvians used this cumbrous substi- 
_ tute for an alphabet; but when the key to the system had 


‘© The Necropolisof Ancon in Peru: a’ Series of Illustrations of the Civili- 

‘zation and Industry of the Empire of the Incas. Being the Results of 

~ Excavations made on the spot by W.. Reiss and A. Stibel, with the aid of 

Administration of the Royal Museums of Berlin. London: 
1881. 


Sunlight and 


'| of the cemeteries that ‘still exist all over the country, notwith- 
‘standing three centuries of treasure-seeking, attest the vastness of 


‘at least a square mile. The authors admit that the discovery of 


‘investigation of the place. Possibly their rivals’ were ‘soon 


_spots which must haye.played a far more important part in Peruvian his- 


‘vestigations of this sort. 


‘tion to the rapacity of treasure-seekers. 
- combined with the favourable climate and the nature of the soil, the 


| their’ Apparel ; III. Ornaments of the Graves; IV. Garment; 


‘rifling ” of them by a crowd of adventurers, who hurried to the 


‘late a large collection, of whieh they speak as follows in their 


“For these results we are indebted to the custom prevalent among the 


been Iost—and the’ secret was known only to the “ wise men 
who was to read the record? A sketch of the govérn. 
ment and social life of the ancient race was, indeed, drawn 
up, not more than thirty or forty years after the conq 

by Garcilasso de la Vega, himself of Peruvian descent; but he 
wrote in Spain, at a distance from the sources of information that 
were in existence then, so that his work, valuable as it is, is fal] 
of inaccuracies. Moteover, it was avowdly an apology for his 
people, and on that account, if on no other, must be read with 
caution, The authorities, therefore, on which history is usually based 
do not exist in the case of Peru. Fortunately, however, the ruing 
of public buildings of-all kinds are abundant, and sufficiently well 
preserved to repay attentive study; while the number and extent 


the ancient population. 
One of these, situated near Ancon, now an insignificant wa’ 

Piece on the Pacific coast north of Lima, has been lately explored 

y Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel, the first part of whose sumptuotis 
work has just appearéd, There are no ruins at Ancon, and the very 
existence of the graves’ was unsuspected until the beginni 
of the railway between Lima and Chancay. The place, however, 
must have been an important one in former days out the size of 
the cemetery, the ‘area of which, surrounded by a wall, occupies 


the graves was “the occasion of a barbarous and’ Mdiscriminate 


spot in the hope of finding gold; but, nevertheléss, they seem to 
have been successful in their attempts to carry on @ systematic 


wearied of digging in a hard deposit of stratified sand and ‘gravel, 
once, it would seem, the bed of an: estuary, which yielded no 
objects more precious than earthenware vessels and rade’ articles 
of domestic use. - At any rate, our explorers were able to aceumu- 


preface 


Peruvians, as among other ancient peoples, of depositing with the dea 
objects of daily use, as wellas the garments te: pees Joe worn by on 
in life. In this way arms and decorations, tools, pottery of the-most varied 
forms and sizes, toys and.articles of the toilet, nay, even provisions. and 
domestic animals, have been handed down to posterity. It should be added 
that at Afcon a method has ‘been discovered‘of equipping the dead not 
hitherto known to have been: elsewhere practised in Peru, and owing to 
which a large number of artistic garments and many-coloured’ fabrics have 
been preserved, 

‘Lhe equipments of the dead, the peculiar appearance of the. mummies 
and the more remarkable specimens of woven materials will form the chief 
subject of our illustrations. 

It cannot be denied that the graves of Ancon: must have been those of 
quite a poor population, that the place itself was of no importance, ‘4s 
appears from the absence of any large ruins, and that there are many other 


tory, and which might consequently be considered more suitable for in- 
But, like the rural town of Pompeii, which 
has afforded a clearer insight into the home-life of classical antiquity than 
could have been obtained from places of far more historical importance, 
the comparatively obscure settlement of Ancon will probably long remain the 
chief source of information regarding ancient Peruvian culture. Large cities 
and sites distinguished in the records of the past have been destruyed or 
ransacked, while the forgotten graveyard of Ancon held out little tempta- 
Owing to this circumstance, 


treasures liere entrusted, to the.earth have been remarkably. well pre- 


served. ‘ 

Apart from the intrinsic interest attaching to the objects brought to light 
at Ancon, the value of a work dealing specially with them must be greatly 
enhanced when other Peruvian burial-places come to be explored in the 
same systematic manner. Such researches must ultimately lead to a solt- 
tion of the important questions touching the common or independent 
social. development, of the various peoples subject to the Empire of the 
Incas, and we shall then be also enabled toform a Letter idea of the pole 
tical relations in’ which the coast tribes stood to ‘the Indians of the 
The work is to consist of about ten parts of the size of the pre 
sent one. This will give rather more than one hundred plates, 
which are to be distributed under the following heads :— 
I. The Necropolis and its Surroundings; II, The Mummies and 


V. Woven Fabrics’; Vi. Pouches ; VII. Headdress, Shoes, 
Articles of Toilet, Domestic: Implements; VIII. Tools, Arnis; 
IX. Clay and Wooden Figures; X: Earthen Vessels; XI. Ar 
ticles illustrative of Anthropology, Zoology, and Botany. The 
present Part contains a map and ten plates, of which two are 
devoted to views of Ancon and its neighbourhood, and the 
general aspect of the graves, while the rest contain very carefully 
executed figures of the mummies (as we call them, for want of a 
better name) and the objects found with them. It is rather ul- 
fortunate that, for some unexplained reason, the plates do not 
follow each other in regular sequence, For instance, we have 
Nos. I, 2, 6, 13, 15, 16, 36, 48, 86, 90, 94. It is therefore impos 
sible to estimate the results of the exploration of any single grave. 
On Plates 15 and 16 we have views of two of the mummies, 
which we presume have been selected as typical specimens. They 
are large, square masses, strongly resembling a very ill-constracted 
scarecrow, tormed of a coarse cotton sack stuffed with leaves and 
seaweed, and dressed in parti-coloured cotton garments. Round 
the lower part of the mummy are a number of cords made of 
twisted grass, attached to four others, more strong, stout, and 
long, which were evidently used to lower the body into the grave 
The upper part of one of these mummies is fashioned into a rade 
caricature of, a head, with a most curious artificial face, made of 
clay, into which pieces of a white substance, possibly shell, have 
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to indicate mouth and eyes, There is a tather ela- 
borate beaddress, and long black hair, -Within,this. casing was 
found. the budy of an adult, in a squatting posture—the invariable 
attitude in all Peruyian graves ; and onits was the body of an 
infapt,. wrapped in cloths. Detailed drawings of;the cerements are 
iged in future plates, which we hope may be accompanied 
better letterpress than. the few .meagre and unsatisfactory 
lines, evidently translated from the German, by an unskilful hand, 
which, profess to describe these very remarkable relics, On 
Plateg 36 and 48 we have representations of woollen fabrics, exe- 
cuted. by @ new process, combining photography with chromo- 
lithography, Nothing can be better than these slpees. The stuff 
looks;real enough to be raised from the, paper, and the colours are 
clear.and. distinet without being undaly brilliant. We next 
come to the..objects found with the dead, of which “ spindles 
and. .workbaskets ” oceupy Plate 86. The baskets, made of 
tastefully plaited in patterns that are still. not uncommon, 
contaia all the odds and ends usually accumulated in such re- 
tacles. The authors enumerate “ needles and bodkins, balls of 
thread, tufts of wool or cotton, fragments of bright threads and 
tissues, small stones and metal wares, bits of stick, shells and 
ins of maize, neckties, finger-rings, wooden and clay figures, 
apd small dishes of. wood or clay,” The spindles are among the 
most tasteful objects yet found. They are made of hard wood, with 
whirle of terra-cotta, gaudily painted in a pattern; which is usually 
carried for some distance along the shank of the spindle. Several 
of these are figured, Plate go illustrates some curious clay figures 
which the authars decide to have been, children’s dolls. One of 
them. was strapped to a wooden frame representing a cradle. We 
hope that us large a number as possible of these articles of domestic 
use will be figured in subsequent numbers. It is from them that 
the social life of the Peruvians will be best understood. The 
whole work promises to be one of the best contributions to the 
ancient history of the human race that has yet appeared. 


WEBB’S 

(FE of the first things we learn from Dr. Webb is that the 
ublished English translations of Faust are reckoned at more 
than forty. To add to this number is, especially for a man who 
has other things to do, a grave responsibility. Dr. Webb has done 
other things with credit; and we cannot say that in our honest 
opinion he has justified himself in bringing the translations of 
Faust nearer by one to fifty. Not that he fails, in any case, for 
want of a good theory of translation. He has an excellent one. 
He rightly makes it a cardinal en to aim at reproducing the 
form.of the original; by which he understands preserving the 
German metres and rhythm, but with a certain license of re- 
placing double rhymes by single ones, in consideration of the rela- 
tive poverty.of English in this respect, except where the double 
thyme is an integral part of a metrical system, Nothing could be 
more just and judicious; though, on the point of double rhymes, 
it is fit to be noted that Mr. Swinburne has done much to dispel 
the common belief of a want of resources in our language. But 
there are very few, it is true, if there be any, who can shoot with 
Mr. Swinburne’s bow (we are speaking not of his rank, on the 
whole, as a poet, for which this is not the occasion, but of his 
mastery of language and verse). We quite agree, therefore, that a 
translator from German does better to abandon a certain number 
of double rhymes than to torment himself in seeking barely pos- 
sible combinations. But, while we commend Dr. Webb's inten- 
tions, and shall have more to say anon of his introductory helps to 
the understanding of Faust, the main body of his work must 
needs be judged not by intentions but by performance. And we 
areunable greatly to commend its performance in the face of what 
has been done by others. Fopatag to Bayard Taylor's version; 

which marks, as we haye said at other times, the highest standa 
ie reached, we find that: Dr. Webb’s not only does not rival it, 
t does not for general fidelity in letter and spirit come any- 
where near it. We do not say that in some particular passages 
the two may not appear to be on a level. Dr, Webb’s best work is, 
according to such a roughly estimated balance as wé can strike, 
about equal to Bayard Taylor’s least good; and it may now and 
then happen (though we have not ourselves observed it) that 
Bayard ‘Taylor is at his worst when Dr. Webb is at his best. 
Ina really difficult and trying passage like the chorus of spirits 


Schwindet, ihr dunkeln 

Bayard Taylor's superiority is almost immeasurable; superiority 
tot only in closer rendering of the German, and tracing the minute 
anatomy of its structure, but in. transferring its harmonies and 
ee movement to the sounds and movement of. English verse. 

translation Dr. Webb is plausible, but not really accurate ; in 
diction and movement he is facile and sometimes brilliant, but 
seldom really harmonious and poetical, “We will take one little 
Phrase by way of illustration. When Wagner knocks atthe door 
of’ Faust’s etudy, Faust, who has just been in the presence of the 
Tod! Ich kenn’s—das ist mein Famulus— 

Es wird mein schénstes Glick zu nichte! 

5 Der trockne Schleicher stéren muss ! 


Faw, From the German of Goethe. By Thomas E. Webb, LL.D. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. London: Longmans. & 


For which Dr. Webb gives :— 
ov! ODeatk! I know—it ismy Famulus! 
Mine opportunity hath come to nought! 
That the full vision which my spirit soughé |_. 
Must, by the prowling dunce, be ended'thus! 
“ Prowling dunce.” looks at first sight,a neat and happy ren x 
But a moment's reflection shows that it will not do, Wagner is 
a little-minded man, a prig, and a bore; but he is not a dunce by 
any means, If he were, he would not be in a position to inflict 
his company on Faust. On the contrary, he is book-learned, in- 
dustrious, a useful assistant, and (it should seem from his perform- 
ance in the Second Part) a skilful manipulator. Far truer to 
words, metre, and meaning is Bayard Taylor, who turns the lines 
as follows :— 
O death !—I knqw it—’t is my Famulus 
My fairest luck finds no fruition : 
Tn all the fulness of my vision 
The soalless sneak disturbs me thus ! 
Sir Theodore Martin has “soulless driveller,” which, though it 
does not exactly hit the mark, is better than Dr. Webb's inven- 
tion., And if, being satisfied how much Bayard Taylor's level is 
above Dr. Webb, we proceed to test the latest comer’s work by 
the standard of Sir Theodore Martin’s, taken as a good specimen 
of the second rank of translations, we shall still find that Dr. Webb 
is not certain of holding his own. ' By translations of the second 
rank we mean those wlsich endeavour to keep in the same com- 
pass as the original, but are content with a general and more or 
less loose resemblance to its structure and rhythm. Dr. Webb, 
as we have said, aims at more, and not unfrequently with relative 
success, In the soldiers’ chorus in the scene “ Vor dem Thor,” he 
is not more’ left behind by Bayard Taylor than he roy oo 
Theodore Martin, who here falls back on mere paraphrase. If his 
average merit were kept up to this, he might claim a very 
respectable place, which the reader accustomed to examination- 
lists might imagine as either towards the end of the first class or. 
at the head of the second. If we may be pardoned a little 
acadentic slang, the position would be something like that of the 
candidate of whom examiners say in consultation, having-placed 
the undoubted first-class men, ‘‘ Well, shall we give him a first? ” 
Unfortunately Dr. Webb's average is brought down by some ex- 
traordinary lapses into commonplace flatness or extravagant bad 
taste, such as:in a. classical translation paper (to continue the 
simile) would so affect a candidate's marks for style as to leave. 
him a good deal of leeway to make up. When Faust says to the 
Earth-spirit :— 
Soll ich dir, Flammenbildung, weichen ? 
Ich bin’s, bin Faust, bin Deinesgleichen ! 
Dr. Webb makes him say :— 
. Flamboyant Form !—I dare the sequel ! 
he—I’m-Faust—am none the less thine equal ! 
Again, “ Ye antique fixtures, which I do not want” (for “Du alt’ 
Geriithe, das ich nicht gebraucht”) combines baldness with an un- 
happy air of legal pedantry, and is not-exact after all, And these 
two lines, spoken by Faust when bent on suivide— 
Nach jenem Durchgang hinzustreben, ; 
Um dessen engen Mund die ganze Hille flammt— 
are rendered. by q 
_ Through the dread dark defile thy purpose follow, ‘ 
Though at its mouth all Hell displays its oriflamme ; 
which, to speak plainly, is, for a translation that keeps the sense 
of the original at all, as bad a piece of work as we have ever met 
with. Take, once more, the beautiful and often-quoted lines at 
the beginning of the second scene in Faust's study :— ‘ 
Entschlafen sind nun wilde Triebe 
Mit jedem ungestiimen Thun ; 
Is reget sich die Menschenliebe, 
Die Liebe Gottes regt sich nun. 
What does Dr. Webb make of them? 


Lulled is each. passion, wild and 
And violence hath smoothed its brow ; 
The love of man within is stirring— 

The love of God is stirring now! j 

This is poor altogether, but the second line is unpardonable. To 
make Goethe of violence smoothing its brow! That line 
alone, if there be any purgatory for translators, is enough to make 
Dr. Webb's state exceeding parlous.. It is a much less fault—to 
back to the Earth-spirit—that “der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid” 
the very commonplace ‘‘garb. sublime,” Dr. Webb, 
moreover, seems to have a taste for odd. words. ant 
we have already seen ; he likewise gives us antepast, gnarrs, ana | 
undoyant; this last, so far as we can discover, is a desperate’ 
coinage of his own to rhyme with buoyant, though in a place 
where despernse measures are excusable. Altogether, we fear that 
we are still a long way, for the sum of the help that Dr. Webb _ 
has given us, from in under some 
happy conjunction of the ts, an i tor appears’ 
the masterpiece into’ an Engliah 


But we are glad to be able to speak quite otherwise of Dr, ° 


preface and notes. These show careful study of the poem 
| and no 


small ingenuity. Not only are they likely to be useful to © 
English readers, but they make various new points which ‘future ” 
commentators on Faust—who will assuredly never be wanting— ; 
will do well to take account of, The critical notes on the trans- 


lation of particular passages effectually disarni the facile superiority * 
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assumed by Germans over the mere foreign student, by showing 
how much and how contidently the Germans differ among them- 
selves. For our own part, we much doubt whether a native 
scholar necessarily has any advantage over a duly instructed 
foreigner when it comes to the interpretation of a really difficult 

age, no matter in what language. Apart from questions of 
textual criticism, which here do not occur to any appreciable ex- 
tent, it is a question of literary tact and sympathy with the 
author much more than of linguistic knowledge. We should 
ourselves be disposed to cut the knot iu more than one vexed place 
of Faust by holding that Goethe purposely used vague or am- 
biguous language without intending to fix it to a precise shade of 
meaning. But we must turn to Dr. Webb's introduction. There 
are some very sensible remarks on the apparent mystery and in- 
coherence of the plan of Faust as a whole. Goethe wanted to 
combine a plan that gave him free scope for his genius with a 
great mystification of the public. 

He selected the story of the middle ages, whose adventures formed the 
necleas around which the most popular of Teutonic myths had gathered. 
He avowedly made use of the story of Faust as Le Sage made use of the 
story of Gil Blas. It was a thread on which he could string what adven- 
tures he pleased. It enabled him to depict a number of little independent 
worlds. .. . He set the allegorists and the commentators going. .. . He 
wrote no preface and he vouchsafed no explanation. If he made any re- 
marks upon the subject, his remarks were essentially misleading. 

We have ourselves pointed out not long ago that much of the 
supposed obscurity of the Second Part vanishes on the application 
of considerations of this kind, It is simply the old Faust legend 
with the whole wealth of Goethe's imagination strung upon it; 
ofoundly modified, indeed, by being made to conclude with 

Paust's salvation. Here there is a serious and continuous purpose, 
manifested in detail by the elaborate and almost antistrophic 
correspondence of passages in the closing scenes of the Second 
Part with phrases and in the First. In this connexion we 
must differ from Dr. Webb's opinion as to Mephistopheles’s wager 
with Faust. ‘That there is no wager in heaven we agree; when 
Mephistopheles says in the Prologue, “ Was wettet Ihr?” it is an 
idle flourish. The reply he gets is not the acceptance of a chal- 
lenge, but a bare license to go and do his worst on Faust, as he 
may on all men, so long as they live on earth. But we cannot 
agree that the wager with Faust is not seriously meant as such by 
Mephistopheles. No doubt he would also like, as Dr. Webb 
points out, to make sure of Faust’s damuation, even to abundan 
caution :— 

So hab’ ich dich schon unbedingt . . . 

Und hitt’ er sich auch nicht dem Teufel tibergeben, 

Er miisste doch zu Grunde gehn! 
But this does not show that Mephistopheles does not rely on his 
wager too; and the proof that he does is that in the Second Part 
he thinks he has won it. We have only to compare the terms 
of the wager with the final event. Faust says to Mephis- 
topheles :— 


Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen : 
Verweile doch! Du bist so schin ! 
Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 
Ks sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei! 
And Mephistopheles clinches the bargain :— 
Bedenk’ es wohl! Wir werden’s nicht vergessen. 
Tn the fifth act of the Second Part Faust does exclaim :— 
Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen : 
Verweile doch! Du bist so schin! 
and thereupon dies; in the short following dialogue between 
Mephistopheles and the chorus of Lemures, Faust’s own words 
are pointedly echoed (“ Die Uhr steht still . . . Der Zeiger 
fall. . . . Ks ist vorbei”), Mephistopheles thinks himself 
safe, yet has a half suspicion of something amiss :— 
Der Kérper liegt, und will der Geist entfliehn, 


Ich zeig’ ihm rasch den blutgeschriebnen Titel ;—~ 

Doch leider! hat man jetzt so vicle Mittel, 

Dem Teufel Seelen zu entziehn. 
Then comes the rescue by the heavenly host. Plainly Mephisto- 

heles is meant to keep up his character of the medieval Devil by 

fing befooled in the regular medieval fashion. As between him- 
sélf and Faust the bet is won, or the condition of the bargain per- 
formed, whichever way we like to state it; but only in the letter. 
The moment to which Faust says “ Verweile doch! Du bist so 
schién!” is not such a one as he thought of in his bargain. It is 
& moment, not of sensual or selfish pleasure, but of pleasure in 
well-doing to men. He has striven upwards to the better part, 
and made Mephistopheles himself his unwilling instrument therein. 
Hence the power of the deliverers to rescue him:—“ Wer immer 
strebend sich bemiiht, den kénnen wir erlésen.” As to the sub- 
stance, we think we are at one with Dr. Webb in this. But he 
seems not sufficiently to recognize that in form the catastrophe is 
carefully built’ on the mystery-play model of a discomtiture of 
the Devil by something that in a worse cause would be counted for 
sharp practice. 

“On the dramatic structure of the First Part Dr. Webb is acute 
and instructive, though he makes one odd slip in saying that “ the 
lengthened monologues of Faust render it incapable of repre- 
sentation on the stage.” We should have thought it barely possible 
that Dr. Webb should not know the contrary to be an easily veritied 
fact. The First Part of Faust is not unfrequently represented on 
the German stage, and that with a dramatic force which, atter the 
lapse of several years, is fresh and vivid in the present writer's 


memory. Of course extensive “cuts” have to be made both in 
the monologues and elsewhere, and even so the piece is a long 
one. But the same is true of Shakspeare’s plays. Capable or not 
capable, the thing is done. This, however, is a mere passing re 
mark of Dr. Webb’s. His explanation of the minute chronol 
of the action is extremely ingenious; it puts some parts of t 
dramatic effect in a new light, and clears up some points 
which have formerly been taken as showing on Goethe's 
part. either carelessness or forgetfulness of ordinary dramatic 
rules. An indication is expressly given in the text, but over. 
looked by some of the commentators, that the Walpurgisnacht 
follows closely on the slaying of Valentine. In the first scene, 
again, Faust speaks of the moon as at the full; on Walpurgis- 
night it is still waxing (“die unvollkommne Scheibe des rothen 
Monds”). Hence Dr. Webb concludes that the whole action 
(down to the Walpurgis-night) must take place within three 
weeks ; and, working out the time disposable for the loves of Faust 
and Margaret, he fixes the scene of Valentine’s death to the very 
night following the last dialogue between Faust and Margaret in 
the garden. This reading not only makes the dramatic interest 
concentrated instead of diffuse, but gives a distinct significance, 
as Dr. Webb argues in detail, to every incident. One difficul 
occurs to us which is not dealt with. When Valentine appears 
on the stage he not only knows that Margaret's fair fame is lost, 
but believes it to be notorious. How could this be the case in the 
narrow limits of time marked out by Dr. Webb? Still, it may 
well be that no possible reading will give us a scheme altogether 
free from difficulty. Faust is by no means the only great work 
of fiction in which the dispositions of time and place are more or 
less inconsistent; and the explanation which, without doing 
violence to the natural meaning of words and action, presents least 
difficulties on the whole will have a fair claim for acceptance. We 
will not offer a positive judgment on Dr. Webb's, but it certainly 
deserves attention. 


THE SHORES AND CITIES OF THE BODEN SEE.* 


GOODLY volume on tolerably familiar districts, traversed in 
all directions by favourite tourist routes, appears, as Mr, 
Capper modestly remarks in his preface, a somewhat bold experi- 
ment. Without caring to open the book, we should be inclined 
to assume that it might be made up of trivialities eked out with 
padding. Butif we had committed ourselves to a hasty judgment 
of the kind, we should have been greatly mistaken. Nir. Capper 
went about his work in a methodical way which cannot be too 
highly commended, as he had decided to come before the public 
as an author. He resided for a couple of years on the shores of 
the Boden See or in villages in the neighbourhood. He associated 
chiefly with Swiss or Germans. He adopted their habits, and 
laid himself out to participate in their pursuits. He made 
excursions to all the objects of interest, and luxuriated in the 
scenery to his heart’s content. In the course of his multifarious 
reading he made himself master of the local archeology, as of a 
history ancient, medizval, and modern which abounds in strange 
and sensational incidents. And the result of his wanderings and 
literary researches has been the composition of a volume of varied 
interest, enlivened by his personal experiences and adventures. 
We have praised from the reader’s point of view his manner of 
doing the country; and in all respects it is preferable to the more 
meng plan of scurrying about the world at express pace. Mr 
apper may perhaps peat pe practice to an extreme; for life is 
shorter than in patriarchal times, when a couple of years might 
have been no excessive space for a tourist limiting his wanderings 
to Europe to devote to such a district as that of the Boden See. 
For ourselves, we should always have had an uneasy sense of the 
immensity of the many inviting fields we were necessarily leaving 
unexplored, Yet we admit that such a lake as the Boden See 
will well repay one for making leisurely acquaintance with it 
We know it merely from flying visits; and were persuaded, even 
before reading Mr. Capper’s bool’, that we had appreciated its 
attractions very insufliciently. For, apart altogether from their his 
torical associations, the scenery of the Swiss lakes—and Constance 
is Swiss to all intents and purposes—grows upon one slowly, though 
surely, when the beauties are retiring rather than imposing. Thus 
nobody can fail to be struck at first sight with the stern picturesque- 
ness of the Lake of the Free Forest Cantons, especially when the 
steamer is moving under the shadow of the precipices that over 
hang the Bay of Uri. Without carrying invidious comparisons 
further, we may simply say that Mr. Capper has shown that the 
relative tameness of Uonstance has a seductive witchery of its 
own ; while in point of legend and historical romance it distances 
any possible rivals, 

But though Mr. Capper dilates on archeology, history, 
and romance, before all he is eminently practical. It was 
his pleasure on the wet days and in the long winter evet- 
ings to ransack sources of information in type or manir 
script that not unfrequently were comparatively inaccessible. 
But he writes in the first place for the tourists of the present, or 
rather of the future; and his chief purpose is to show by ex 
perience and example how economically a trip to the Continent 
may be made. The representative traveller of the past was the 
man born to a fortune, who went the tow of Europe in his cat 


* The Shores and Cities of the Boden See: Rambles in 1879 and 1880 
By Samuel James Capper, Author of “ Wanderings in War Time,” d& 
London: De La Rue & Co. 13881. 
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riage behind post-horses and indulged in the gaieties of society 
at each Court he visited.. The tourists pf the future will be the 
intelligent men of the masses; the school teachers and the better- 
edueated clerks et td genus omne, who ‘have but a few weeks to 
devote to their holiday at the utmost, and whose purses are light 
gs their time is limited. Mr. Capper points out how these good 
people may make the best of their opportunities ; and he strongly 
advises them to try Switzerland. The journey thither, to be sure, 
costs money; but once there they can enjoy themselves very 
He recommends them to do as he did, and never attempt 

He says very truly that if the object is to recruit the 
body as well as to relax the mind, there is no such mistake as over- 
exertion. Early starts and long days exhaust the strength and 
gwell the ‘expenditure. In the abundance of pensions kept at 
all prices, there need be no difficulty in finding comfortable 

uarters ; and in each town there are good second-rate inns, 
which will give the traveller little cause of complaint. There are 
ions where you may fare sumptuously at eight or nine francs 
a day; a8 there are others, in less frequented localities, where you 
may find a good sleeping-room and a substantial table at a price 
not higher than four francs and a half. Mr. Capper practised 
as he preaches, and appears generally to have been fortunate. 
But we must add that he was certainly not over-fastidious, 
though.he is very frauk as to the shortcomings he found. 
Thus he had quartered himself one winter in the Pension Hel- 
vetia at Kreuzlingen, which is a suburb of Constance. The 
company that met at the daily dinner-table, though mixed, must 
have been agreeable enough; the guests were either men of some 
position, or, at all events, had seen something of the world. But 
the dining-room opened into the public gaststube, “‘ where the 
small shopkeeper, or artisan, or travelling pedlar came in to get 
his glass of wine,” and which was liable to be filled at any moment 
with the fumes of rank tobacco. 

It is impossible to give even an outline in any detail of the 
narrative of this busily indolent two years’ residence. We can 
merely select a nom here and there to give some notion of how 
Mr. Capper employed his time, and of the information he collected 
in the course of his peregrinations. He found Constance to be dis- 

able winter quarters, so far at least as the climate was concerned. 

ng! vapours hung habitually over the skirts of the lake, cloud- 
ing the views and chilling the air, while the sun was shining 
brightly and warmly on the heights behind. But in that almost 
uiprecedentedly severe winter of 1879-80, the people held an ice- 
carnival on the frozen lake. Parties of skaters made constant 
excursions from the one shore to the other; and there is one 
afternoon in especial that lives in Mr. Cappers memory. “The 
sunshone brightly from a perfectly blue sky; it was 4.30 P.M. when 
we took to the deep-green ice, which was so smooth that skating 
seemed no exertion whatever, but was like flying.” The skaters had 
grand views of the fantastic mountain peaks, set off by the splendours 
of the setting sun, as they flew over the purple expanse of ice. What 


‘struck him especially in those flying ice excursions were the 


various fishing stations dotted over the surface. The fisherman 
provides himself with a screen of wood and straw, which he 
ushes before him upon runners to some spot that is known to 
m as a favourite resort of the fish, There he cuts a hole, draws 
off his boots and skates, disposes his feet in a pail padded with 
straw, and, dropping his bait into the water, waits patiently for a 
bite. After all, though he occasionally lands a trout, the prizes 
he makes in ordinary are principally a small species of perch. Mr. 
Capper found Rorschach a pleasant summer resort and a very con- 
venient centre for interesting excursions, Instead of going to the 
“Seehof,” which has a high reputation and deserves it, he put 
up at the more modest establishment of “'The Green Tree,” where 
the bedroom at least, according to his description, seems to have 
been bright and coquettish enough to please anybody. Among 
the most interesting of the expeditions he made from Rorschach 
was one to the annual Lands-gemeinde, or popular assembly, of 
one of the two divisions of the Canton Appenzell. ‘The 
People’s Parliament was held at Trogen. It impressed him 
greatly to see those comfortably-dressed, decently-behuved Repub- 
voting the election of Ministers, magistrates, &c., by the 
acclamation of some five thousand vvices, having 
solemnly prefaced the proceedings by a church service, and a 
_ old hymn” sung in general chorus. At present the shores 
of the Boden See are singularly flourishing. Many of the towns 
are famous ail the world over as the seats of thriving manufac- 
tures; while the land generally is owned by peasants, or small 
ters, or by the communes whose members labour hard and take 
‘pride in economizing. In old times the lot of the lower classes 
Was 4 very different one, and it is no wonder that those on the 
Swiss side hold to their Republican institutions after their fathers’ 
experience of the tyrannies of the seigneurs, When the peasants 
and serfs revolted against the lords there was nothing to choose 
Ween the brutalities perpetrated on the one side and the 

. But never, of course, did the unfortunate people endure 

® period of more protracted misery than during the long vicissi- 
tudes of the Thirty Years’ War, when Catholic troops and 
estants, Imperialists, Swedes, and French, successively held 
Ossession of the country; and when the soldiers who came 
‘a the guise of friends’ were as ruthless in their outrages 
‘avowed enemies. By way of illustrating the horrors and 
saleings of the times, we are ref to the extracts from 
‘My Temarkable diary which Biirster, a monk of the monasteny 
“ Salem, near Uéberlingen, has left behind him. But what im- 
e883 us nearly as much as the good fathers’ capacity for 


endurance are the indirect evidences of their immense wealth. 
After having been mercilessly pillaged time after time; after the 
levying of forced contributions by one set of combatants after 
another; after entertaining wasteful soldiers by the hundred at free 
quarters in the convent for weeks, or even months, on a stretch, 
there still seem always to have been money-or supplies forth- 
coming, however bitter may have been the complaints at parting 
with them under coercion. 

Mr. Capper passed a summer and an autumn with his wife and 
children at Seewis in the Prittigau, which is a district, or rather 
a valley, lying to the left of the Rheinthal as one ascends it from 
the Lake of Constance. His report of that secluded health-resort 
is so very favourable that many of our countrymen to whom it 
has been hitherto almost unknown may be wernt to try it as a 
sojourn, Wo hear of a friendly and liberal host, cheap and 
comfortable quarters, civil villagers, glorious air, delightful walks, 
and beautiful scenery. There are magnificent excursions to 
be made in the neighbouring mountains, some of which form 
these Mr. Capper with a party of friends had something approach- 
ing toa of At’ Seewis, as usual, he make the 
most of his opportunities in the way of informing himself as to 
the circumstances of the natives. Seewis is a relatively wealthy 
commune, and certainly its inhabitants must be in very easy cir- 
cumstances, It was nearly burned down and almost entirely 
rebuilt seventeen years ago, and the houses accordingly have 
gained in comfort all that they lost in picturesqueness, The 
commune possesses extensive forests, the money value of which, 
however, is rather illusory than real, since the proprietors dare 
not cut down their shelter from the mountain winds and 
avalanches. Every house is surrounded by its orchard; each 
citizen has his allotment of the public arable land, held on a life- 
tenure, with the right of grazing on the Alps for his sheep and 
cattle. There must be money to spare, too, in the public treasury, 
for the commune lately bought the old feudal castle, which 
they have transformed and deformed into a hideous town hall. 
Although Mr. Capper remained with his family at Seewis till the 
sth of December, they enjoyed until then, instead of frost and 
snow, “an almost unbroken Indian summer of almost perfect 
beauty.” Such weather may probably have been exceptional ; but 
it seems certain that Seewis in many respects must be at least as 
desirable a residence for invalids, even in the depth of the winter, 
as the more fashionable Davos, still higher up among the hills, in 
which lies the picturesque valley of the Landquart. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.* 


bigger metaphor which compares a novelist to a cook is perhaps 
as hackneyed as it is irreverent; but the practices of certain 
very notable, and, it may be added, very agreeable, practitioners of 
the novelist’s art make the repetition of it almost unavoidable. As 
the skilful artist of the kitchen works up his comparatively limited 
materials into fresh compounds, differing a little in composition, 
and very much in title, so does the novelist; and as the salade 
Berlinotse of one year brings to the palate something more than a 
reminiscence of the Mayonnaise Bag-and-Baygage of the year 
before, so is it with the books which the novelist’s readers affect. 
Nobody, therefore, ought to be very much surprised or even greatly 
aggrieved if a masterful clergyman who is perpetually waging 
polite war with his Bishop, another clergyman who is under a cloud 
and has a faithful wife, asmall mystery cleared up by a rapid journey 
to the ends of the earth, and an amiable young nobleman who is 
faithful to a girl somewhat below him in station, present them- 
selves once more in Dr. Wortle’s School, Indeed, Mr. Trollope has 
more claim to originality than the artist to whom we have com- 

red him, because, if his mixture is something of a “ mixture as 
before,” at any rate his ingredients are his own genuine inven- 
tions. The doctrine of copyright in ideas has hitherto been 
limited to the arts of design, but there is no reason whatever for 
refusing to extend it to literature. 

If, however, Dr. Wortile’s School cannot be said to show any 
claim on Mr. Trollope’s part to the distinction of infinite variety, 
let us hasten to say that it certainly does not Sexpose him to the 
charge of staleness. Attentive students of fiction know that the 
goodness of the work of assiduous novelists is very often in inverse 

rtion to its size. Dr. Wortle’s School hardly deserves the 
position of a full-grown novel, and its two slim volumes do 
not contain much more than half or a third of the quantity 
usual in such novels. But the earlier of it at least is as 
brightly and pleasantly written as anything that the author has 
done, and exhibits his mannerism—limited and somewhat tricky 
as that mannerism is—in a very favourable light. The end is not 
good, and seems somewhat huddled up; but the story goes off 
with great spirit, and, as Mr. Trollope ingenuously tells his readers 
all about it in the first few score pages, the usual bashfulness which 
— reviewers from giving agenents of novels hardly applies 
ere. Dr. Wortle is a sufficiently distinguished scholar with a 
will of his own, and a consciousness of the side on which his breaa 
is buttered. He has left his college, has taken a living, and has 
combined with that living a preparatory school where the charges 
are very high, and of which the reputation is proportionately great. 
When the story opens, twenty-eight happy youths are boarded, 


* Dr. Worile’s School. By Authony Trollope. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1881. 
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lodged, washed, &c, under.Dr, Wortle’s roof, and their pleased 
parents requite the Doetor with sums varying from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty.pounds yearly. Nor let any reader sup- 
pose that this ingenious combiner of the cure of souls with the care 
of youth isa charlatan. Dr. Wortle is represented as a somewhat 


wortdly but thoroughly honest and honourable man, giving every- 


body full guid for their quo; of a generous spirit, and capable of making 
his parish a model parish at the same time that he makes his school 
an exceedingly profitable school. Only he has a certain affectation 
of contempt for. spiritual zeal which brings him into loggerheads 
perpetually with his bishops, whom he invariably routs, and who 
naturally do not love him any the more. therefore. Nor is he 
without other enemies, notably a certain Mrs. Stantiloup, with 
whom he has had to fight in her capacity of parent, and who hates 
him with a deadly hatred, Now the experienced reader who 
knows the ways, of schoolmaster-parsons will perceive at once 
that it is an object with Dr. Wortle to unite as far as possible the 
two kinds of assistants that he, requires, assistant-master and 
curate, in one person, and that it is not easy for him to do so, more. 
especially as he also desires to get out of this assistant’s wife certain 
other assistance of the matron character.- At the date of the story 
he has got a pheenix, or a pair of phcenixes, if that were possible. 
Mr. Peacocke has been a Fellow of his college; he has taken the 
highest honours; he has an American wife who is not only a 
charming lady, but who is quite willing to look after the boys 
maternally and s Mrs. Wortle. The Doctor would be able to 
SAY quis me uno folicior ? but for a little hitch about the curacy. 
Mr. Peacocke is rather shy of this complication of duties, and it 
shortly becomes ap t that if he were not shy the reigning Bishop 
would see in the circumstance an opportunity for playing a return 
match with Dr, Wortle. Between the time of his leaving Oxford 
and the time of his coming to Dr. Wortle, Mr. Peacocke has spent 
five years in America, and of his history during those five years, 
of the antecedents of Mrs, Peacocke, &c. &c., nothing whatever is 
known. The Bishop puts it to Dr. Wortle whether he can be 
expected to license a man in whose /tvret there is such a singular 
gap, and suggests with a proper episcopal mixture of mildness and 
severity that the gap <>"! be filled. The reasonableness of this 
point of view is insisted upon by Mr. Puddicombe, the parson-con- 
fidant of somewhat narrow mind, but upright and not unkindly 
disposition, whom also we have met a few times in Mr, Trollopes 
books, So the Doctor very unwillingly requests his phoenix to 
give an account of himself during his last stay in the desert, and 
thé phcenix acknowledges with commendable frankness that he is 
unlike the knife-grinder, and-has a story to tell. A delay of a few 
days is agreed upon, during which it is to be decided whether this 
story is to be told or not, What the story is; Mr. Trollope very 
obligingly tells his readers at once—a frankness in which we shall 
not imitate him. Suffice it to say that the wisdom of the axiom, 
“Shun delays, they breed remorse,” is justifiedanew. Before thestory 
can be told to Dr. Wortle’s friendly ears it is told to other ears, 
friendly and unfriendly, by lips of the most unfriendly kind ; and 
one of Mr. Trollope’s favourite difficulties is comfortably esta- 
blished. Of course it comes all right; Mr. Troilope’s difficulties 
always do come right, unless that of The Small House at Allington 
may be said to be an exception. But both Dr. Wortle and Mr. 
Peacocke—the former altogether undeservedly, the latter with a 
xe yer of desert which will be judged differently by the strait- 
aced and the loosely girt in matters ethical—have to undergo a 
period of considerable tribulation, This.involves a sharp tight 
with the Bishop, and the preliminaries, at least, of a sharp fight 
with a London igh of the scandal-mongering sort. Mr. 
Trollope’s account of the estimable periodical which he calls 
“« Everybody’s Business ” is very sprightly and by no means fero- 
cious, and his correspondence between Dr. Wortle and the Bishop 
deserves a good deal of praise. 

‘ The merit, indeed, of Dr. Wortle’s School consists chiefly in 
details of this kind. The conduct of the story, and not the story 
itself, is evidently the point to which the author has wished to 
draw his readers’ attention ; and he has succeeded very fairly. The 
wrath of a respectable elderly clergyman, of a somewhat high 
and dry school, when he finds the occupations of his day described 
by a brisk scribe as beginning “ with a hot morving at rimrw and 
bare up with amo in the cool of the evening,” is thoroughly 
naturally imagined and described. The simultaneous backing-out 
of half adozen week-kneed parents, who all discover that their 
darlings are prevented from joining or rejoining Dr. Wortle’s flock 
by the most ingeniously diverse causes, as soon as the breath of 
scandal has began to blow upon the establishment, is another epi- 
sode handled in theeasy natural manner which is Mr. Trollope's 
chief merit, and in which, whatever fault’ may be found with its 
truth to anything below the surface, few of his younger rivals have 
equalled him, ‘The description already referred to of ‘ Everybody's: 


and it is worth qiioting, ‘especially as, while it is as happy in ex- 
iof as Mr. rollope usually Ie when he does not meddle -with 


things téo high for him, it is a good deal more serious in mean- | 
& js 


Everybody's Business” was a paper which in the natural course of things 
4id not find its way into the Bowick rectory; and the Doctor, though he 
was no doubt acqtiainted with the title, had mever even looked at its 
columns. It was the purpose of the paper, asits name declared, to amuse 
itsfeaders with the private affairs of their, neighbours. went boldly 
about its work, excusing’ itself by the assertion that Jones was just as 
well: inclined to, be talked about as Smith was to hear whatever could be 
said about Jones. As both parties were served, where could be the ob- 
jection? It was in the main goodnatured. and probably did most fre- 


quently gratify the Jorfeses, while it afforded considerable amusement to! 
the listless and numerous Smiths of the world. If you can’t read and: 
understand Jones’s speech in Parliament, you may at any rate have ming 
enough to interest yourself in the fact that he never composed a word of it 
in his room without a ring on his finger and a flower in his buttonhole, Jt 
may also be agreeable to know that Walker the poet always takes a mutton 


‘chop and two glasses of sherry at halfspast one. “ Everybody’s Business” 


did this for everybody to whom such excitement was agreeable. But in 
managing everybody’s business in that fashion, ,be the writer as 
natured as he well may, and let the principle be ever so well founded that 
nobody is to be hurt, still there are dangers. It is not always to know 
what will hurt and what will not. And then sometimes there will come a 
temptation to be, not spiteful, but specially amusing. There must be 
danger, and a writer will sometimes be indiscreet. Personalities will lead 
to libels even when the libeller has been most innocent. It maybe that, 
after all, the poor poet never drank a glass of sherry before dinner in his 
life. It may be that a. little toast and water even with his dinner gives 
him all the refreshment that he wants, and that two glasses of alco 
mixture in the middle of the day shall seem, when imputed to him, to 
convey a charge of downright inebriety. But the writer has perhaps learned 
to regard two glasses of meridian wine as but a moderate amount of sus. 
tentation. This man is much flattered if it be given to understand of him 
that he falls in love with every pretty woman he sees, whereas another will 
think that he has been made subject to a foul calumny by such insinua- 
tion. 
This is perhaps too much of a “ gentlemanlike correction” for 
monstrous and disgusting evil. But it must be acknowle 
to be to the point, even if some of us think that the method of 
Swift might be more appropriate to the subject than the method 
of Addison. 
The weakest part of the book is the love affair between Lord 
Carstairs and Mary Wortle. It is the weakest not because it is 
episodic—for, as a matter of fact, it has a good deal to do with 
the dénouement—but because there is not sufficient space given to 
the rae 2 of the characters and fortunes of the lovers. That a 
mere third murderer (in respect of importance, for Lord an 
stairs is a wholly estimable young man per se) should propose to, 
and should be left in good hopes of marrying, a mere third 
murderegs (in this case also the phrase is purely metaphorical), is 
a fact which can only give satisfaction to the modern representa- 
tives of Miss Martha Buskbody. It may be true that in the 
which Mr. Trollope has given himself it would not have 
easy to develop Carstairs and Miss Wortle into something higher 
than third murderer and third murderess; but then the o 
marriage-bells in a modern story deserve more elaborate prel 
than this, and for such a prelude space ought to have been made, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


CNR many readers and admirers of A Week ina French Country 

House (1) and other already published works by the late 
Mrs, Sartoris will welcome eagerly the appearance of two volumes 
which contain some papers with which they will gladly renew, and 
others with which they will gladly for the first time make, ac 


;quaintance. The volumes are edited by Mrs. Sartoris’s daughter, 


Mrs. Gordon, and are introduced by her with a preface which 
differs from many prefaces in being interesting. In this special 
attention is given to “‘ the unfinished history of ‘ Judith,’” which, 
as we gather from the context, is the only part of the volumes 
which has never been in print before, although some of the other 
contents are new to us. The preface tells us that “it was 
mother’s intention to portray in her [Judith] a great and no 
character, led astray by the very qualities that had ennobled it.” 
Judith, after the early trials which we are fortunate enough to 
have recorded for us, would have “become a great artist and 
public singer, crowned with success, and the admired of all.” She 
would haye-been in the end “more sinned against than sinning,” led 
into error which would have brought with it its own punishment, 
“ The story would have been asad one enough, ending with Judith’s 
death, lonely and unhappy, with only one or two friends left her; 
but we should have had the history of a noble woman who, ia 
spite of triumphs, sin, and sorrow, retained her truthful and un- 
worldly nature to the last.” No one acquainted with Mm 
Sartoris’s writings is likely to doubt that this scheme would have 
been finely worked out, or to fail to regret that it was not 9% 
worked out; but, accepting the fact that only a fragment of 
Judith’s history could be given to us, we may perhaps be glad that 
this fragment depicts in some sense the brighter part of her life 
She stops, as we know her, far short of the d successes which 
awaited her, and she has many petty and wearing insults and 
annoyances to endure; but the brightness of her half-developed 
nature carries her through these, and we are left to delight in the 
child’s attractive qualities without having to mourn over the 
troubles which they would have brought to the woman. 

we are first introduced to Judith she is sitting, unobserved, as she 


are f 
the: best thing of this kind:4n the whole book, | summerhouse, tying to tench s mongrel dog, whe 


her devoted friend, to howl in tune to her singing, ‘ The dog, 
with an almost human endeavour, pitched his voice to hers, and 
at last made the unison perfect. . . . She placed a daisy crown 
upon his head, and a sceptre of foxgloves between his paws, and 
then, sitting back upon her heels, contemplated him with ecstasy, 
exclaiming with accents of rapturous tenderness, ‘Oh, darling! how 
clever you are! Could you really be the devil,darling?’” Judi 
charming and loving as she is, is far from being the only real 
interesting personage, charming or not, who appears in what um- 
hgppily is only the beginning of her history. It was, indeed, Mrs 


(1) Past Hours. By Adelaide Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble). 2 vols 
London: Bentley & Son. 
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Gartoris’s merit that every one of her characters, prominent or not, 
pore about him or herself the stamp of reality, of being, that is, an 
artistic study, not a meré and dull copy from life. The author's 
skill in this regard is perhaps most remarkable to the student of 
4in the ease’of such character as: Leslie|in Judith, a charac- 
ter which might well be colourless enough, but which in Mrs. Sar- 
toris’s hands promised to become something very different from the 
ordinary stick of a hero, without being in the least unduly accented. 
The author had already shown her complete command and delicate 
touch in dealing with “ character-parts,” and the delightful “Jacky” 
of Judith is another proof of this command. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to cite any special instance of Mrs. Sartoris’s fine power of 
observation, and of not ill-natured satire; but there is one passage 
in Judith which is a signal instance of this. “There are Peoples, 
she wrote, “who know how to make familiarity respectful; and 
there are others who contrive to make an action, deferential in it- 
elf, unduly familiar; Leicester Montagu always managed the 
latter; but vulgar women, who constituted the chief of his 
dienttle, thought all his little underbred graces quite too de- 
Jightful. . He gave bread and butter so once to Lady Adela, 
“who remarked audibly to her -next neighbour, ‘I should like to 
set my foot in his chest.’” Wedo Om, a to anticipate the 
of readers: by giving any detailed .account of the contents 
of two small volumes which are delightful for their fine sense of 
many sides of human emotions and manners; but we cannot re- 
sist quoting one naaage which displays Mrs. Sartoris’s power of 
conveying in words what is an exceptionally difficult thing so to 
convey—the effect produced by the performance of a singer of a 
pest time. Writing of a certain oratorio Mrs. Sartoris said :— 
“ A little thick-set man, with a light-brown wig all over his,eyes, 
agenerally common appearance, and most unmistakably Jewish 
aspect, got up to sing one single line of recitative.” After going 
through some undignified and even comic. preparations for his 
effort, “he said, ‘ But the children of Israel went on dry land,’ and 
then he paused; and every sound was hushed throughout that 
great space; and then, asif carved out upon the- solid stillness, 
came ° a three little words ‘ through the sea.’ And our breath 
failed, and our pulses ceased to beat, and we bent our heads, as 
allthe wonder of the miracle seemed to pass over us-with those 
accents—awful, resonant, radiant, triumphant!” No description 
which we have before read of Braham’s singing has given us so 
evidently true and complete an idea of the genius which triumphed 
over his faults. . FOO 
An antiquary of some local repute, the late Mr. Roby .t Davies, 
read. a series of papers‘descriptive of walks through the streets of 
« York before the members of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
and the York Institute in the years 1854 and 1855. After an interval 
‘of a quarter of a century his widow has gathered age Py, i 
“ together and published them in a volume (2). The plan which Mr, 
_ Davies adopted in his lectures was perhaps well suited to a local 
audience. He professed to conduct his hearers on an imaginary 
walk from some one point of the city to another, as from Burton 
Stone to Jewbury, or from St. Leonard’s Cloisters to Clifford’s 
Tower, gossiping on the way about the old buildings, their history, 
and ‘the men and ‘women whose memories are associ: with 
them. To persons familiar with the ground traversed the method 
adopted was doubtless sufficiently attractive; it is ill adapted 
for readers who do not know the .city, or who are only im- 
riectly acquainted with it. To them the book is only a col- 
ion of shreds and: fragments of local history, and they 
will have to look elsewhere for the record of that greater past 
-which lends a kind of pathetic interest.to the small details of an 
inglorious present. Yor the city of Hadrian und Severus, the 
ancient capital of Northumbria, the seat of the first English Par- 
liament, and the place which at one period -ap destined to 
become the metropolis of the kingdom, has sunk into. comparative 
insignificance during the last three hundred years, and no memor- 
able events have occurred to break and vary the tame mono- 
tony of its existence. Mr. Davies moves. patiently along the 
once-famous scenes, and tells how this historic mansion has been 
’uhabited by a succession of mayors and aldermen, and how that 
-Old hall has passed into the hands of a series of respectable 
doctors or tradesmen ; he takes note of vicissitudes, decay, and 
disappearances. ‘The work, so far as it goes, is carefully done ; it 
describes a few curious customs and bygone manners; and, as a 
contribution to local history, the thing was perhaps worth doing. 
- fhe'loca] enthusiast, however, can alone, properly appreciate it, 
and it is not likely to interest a wider circle. 
, Mr. George Meredith was hardly in his happiest vein when he 
‘wrote The Tragic Comedians (3). He is an author who has been 
fanciful and brilliant (as in that ever-fresh and ever-delightful 
work The Shaving of Shagpat), brilliant and incisive, or brilliant 
“and eccentric, or all three, clever, difficult, and even crabbed 
‘by-dint of cramming too much cleverness into too small 
‘3 space (as in some of his novels), but never until now dull. 
Possibly-the unreality, eccentricity, and dulness of The Tragic 
Comedians are due to his having deliberately taken a real story, 
Which there was certainly no need to revive, and having given his 
own notion of what were the probable emotions which produced 
\@vents that actually happened. The story is in itself ostiogsy 
enough. A violent and intellectual Radical Jew falls in love wi 


““"(2)Walks through the City of York. By Robert Davies; F.9.A. 
Edited by his i London : Rbboicn & Hall, Limited. ‘1880. 

(3) The Tragie Comedians: a Study in a well-known Story. By 
(George Meredith. 2 vals. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


the intellectual daughter of an aristocratic German ices who 
not unnaturally objects to the pro alliance. artly. by 
dint of family pressure, y by dint of misunderstandi 
due to the Jew Radical’s own foolishness, the girl 
rejects his offer, after having made a considerable effort to assert 
her right to accept it. The Jew Radical writes a letter which we 
are led to infer is'so outrageously vulgar, violent, and offensive, 
as to fully warrant his being called out by the girl’s former and 
half-accepted lover, whose birth, education, and views are not un- 
suitable to hers. ‘He goes out and is shot dead, after which the 
girl, “like a well-conducted person,” marries the man who shot 

im. Of the strange style in which this not very strange story is 
set forth one specimen may, be enough:—-; — 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom the appearance 
of her whirling figure in the mirror is both wonderful and reassuring ; 
she liked to be discussed, to be compared to an , for the sake of being 
the subject, so as to be sure it was she that listened to a man who was a 
strazger, claiming her for his own; sure it ‘was she that by not b: 
from him oe consent, she that went speeding in this magical | 
round which slung her more and more out ofher actual into her imagined 
self, compelled her to proceed, denied her the right to faint and call upon the 
world for aid, and catch at it, though it was close by and at a signal would 
stop the terrible circling. 34 

' Mr. Stirling’s two volumes of theatrical recollections (4) con- 
tain, apart from the interest of his own early experiences when 
the London stage was a very different thing from what it now is, 
a — of amusing and interesting facts and anecdotes, new 
and old. The book is not one to be read through at a sitting, any 
more than a dictionary is; but it is one which may be.taken up in 
a spare quarter of an hour or half-hour with a tolerable certainty 
of fightiog upon something of interest. ; 

The always welcome ra -Almanack (5) has this year a 
noyel and special feature in illustrations contributed by players, 
under the punning title “How Actors Draw.” Many of the 
sketches have much artistic merit, The remainder of the volume 
is well up to the mark. es . 

The new edition of Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age (6) is edited with oat of minute care and skill 
which is apt to unnoticed because people haye come to expect 
it as a matter of course. 

From the same publishers we have the invaluable Parliamentary 
Companion (7). A notice issued with this informs us that’ “ the 
close balance of parties has rendered much vigilance necessary in 
recording the politics of each Member. In all possible cases the 
exact words of the Member himself have been preferred to any 
other statement of his political opinions.” 

The twelfth annual issue of Zhe Australian Handbook (8) is‘ a 
volume containing a mine of useful information of the most varied 
kind, of the extent of which it is impossible to giye an adequate 
idea within brief limits. To take a few instances, the very fullest 
and most. practical information is given to intending emigrants in 
some well-considered pages, which, however, are but a very small 
part of the whole yolume. Outfit, diet, medical stores, what is 
or is not forbidden by the ship regulations, what are the every- 
day difficulties of the voyage, and how they can best be met—all 
these things are discussed in a sensible and helpful way. At a 
few pages’ distance the emigrant who has “ made his pile” and 
come back to enjoy himself will find equally full information as 
to the best hotels to stop at, the best clubs to join, and the cur- 
rent amusements. “ To which,” as the old announcements had 
it, “is added” some general information as to cab fares, The 
book contains an excellent map of Australia and New Zealand. 

We learn from Mr, Waddington’s preface to his selection of 
sonnets (9) that two former selections, which have ap during 
recent years, did not include the sonnets of living writers. . It)was 
a happy. idea on Mr. Waddington’s ‘part to supply this deficiency, 
and give us this volume of a chosen work. The book will, 
as he ts, “ enable readers students of poetry to compare 
the work of the poets of our own time with that of the many 
generations which have passed away since the Earl of Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt wrote the first English sonnets.” The selec- 
tion made by Mr. Waddington is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting “ Note,” as he. modestly 
calle it, on the history of the sonnet which is appended to the 
volume. 

The collection of poems and music (10) by the late Miss Evans, 
to which Mrs. Ritchie has prefixed a graceful “ Memorial Preface,” 
is full of interest. Both in music and in verse Miss Evans had 
a fine taste and a delicate touch. Of this there is remarkable evi- 
dence in the “Words to a Lied ohne Worte (Allegro non troppo, 
in C Minor, Book III. Ed. Pauer),” which is a ‘good deal more 
than a strikingly successful tour de force. T.ess succéssful in this 


Old Drury Lane: Fifty Years’ Recollections of Author, Actor, and 
By Edward Stirling. 2 vols. London: Chatto Windas 
(5) The Era Almanack for 1881. London: “Era” Office, 

6) Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1881. Forty-first 

var London: Whittaker & Co. 
(7) Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. London: Whittaker & Co, 

8) The Australian Handbook (incorporating New Zealand, Fiji, and 
Guiness and Shippers’ and Importers’ Directory for 1881. 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane: Gordon & Gotch. 

9) English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected_and arranged, with a 

e on the History of the t, by Samuel Waddington. London : 
Bell & Sons, 


' Thackeray Ritchie. London: C. Kegan Paul & 


(10) Anne Evans: Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by Anne 
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way is the French song “Garcon volage,” which was unluckil 
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Singing loud and singing gay POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
*Mid the dewy dawning, = 
Blackbird welcomes in the day Price 6d. 
elcomes in the rising day, 2 
While the shadows haste away, CONTENTS OF No. 1,317, JANUARY 22, 1881: 


ingi ingi The Irish Debate. Chili and Peru. 
Sin Bay The Greek Difficulty. The Church Crisis, South African Affairs. 
y ng. The Lancashire Coal Strike. The Royal Visit to Sicily. Moscow in Londya 
' Singing sweet and singing clear French Elections. Perpetyal Pensions. 
While the day is waning, 
Blackbird spreads a pensive cheer The New Fortifications of Paris. 
Through the light remaining ; Ireland In and Out of Parliament. | The Perfect Ambassador. 
Spreads a calm and pensive cheer The Church Quarterly on Erastianism and Persecution. Fair Rents, 
rough the stillness far and rear, Aérial fe sag The Rise in the Bank Rate. 


Singing sweet and singing clear Masters at Burlington House, 


While the day is waning. 
In the preface will be found some very interesting fragments Sunlight and Shadow, 

among which is a collection of “Possible Meanings of Some | Prehistoric Pera, Dr. ies of the Boden 
Common Phrases.” For instance, “Nice people” are “ People 
who always behave like other people,” and “A domestic woman ” 
is “ A woman like a domestic. 

Mr. Dickens has made an important addition to his admirable 
series of useful “dictionaries” in the yng A A Days (1 ay 
which “gives a concise history, day by day, of the princi 
events of public interest which occurred, the ADVERTISEMENTS. 
world, in 1880.” The mass of varied and useful information here 
arranged in the most convenient way possible would be amazing 
but for oe po already given by Mr. Dickens of his talent for THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

‘A second and improved edition has been issued of The Natural <sesenaunn, aiken 
Wonders of New Zealand (12), containing information as to the — eee 
pe ecg which could not be procured when the first | 9. GrosvENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 

A second edition has appeared of Mrs, Life of Albrecht 
Diirer (13). The first edition was published eleven years ago or 
thereabouts, and since that date new and interesting information Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
concerning the subject of the book has been forthcoming. In| P)ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “ OHRIST LEAVING th 
1870, for instance, as we learn from the preface to the second pap REPORIUM.” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ MOSES BEFORE 
edition, Dr. Lockner of Niirnberg “ atthe DUKE GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street. Duily-Tentosiz. 

ph on the personal names mentioned in Diirer’s letters from ; 
These names, most those of old patrician families in Niirn- — 
berg, had in many cases misled previous translators.” Other inte- te yw | Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Cofessiote, &e. 
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Rittberg, and Professor Sidney Colvin. “ But by far the most im- : . ) 

portent additions to our knowledge have been made by Professor (THE A. & 
oritz Thausing, who has subjected Diirer’s life, writings, and | de Park. W- 

artistic work to a critical analysis that had not previously been EAMINGTON COLLEGE. The NEXT TERM begi 

attempted.” Mrs. Heaton has made judicious use in her second Proxh hog oy d 28th. Scholarships lately gained at Balliol, Queen's, Clare, Trinity 
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theories seeming to me to be sometimes as baseless as those he B RIGHTON COLLEGE 
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great value of his work, and the scientific manner in which it has F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
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